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IIMTRODUCTION 



A phenomenon of the past two decades has been the advent of collective bargaining in the • 
public sector. A paucity of research about this important issue exists. In fact, since the early 
1970's the apparent quantity of research into the effects of collective bargaining has dimin- 
ished, and yet collective bargaining continues to increase as a function of the desire of public 
employees. There has been a steady growth to influence their "world of work" with bargain- 
ing agreements within the public sector. Some states have passed legislation mandating collec- 
tive bargaining and there has been a dramatic increase in the number of public employee 
strikes across the country. 

In view of the impact of collective bargaining and the absence of concrete information on 
the effects of teacher bargaining on schools and colleges, the North Central Association Com- 
mission on Research and Service appointed a study committee to conduct an investigation, 
y The Committee on Administrative Roles was formed for the purpose of studying the per- 
ceived effects of collective bargaining on significant educational, institutional and adminis- 
trative variables by those who are in, perhaps, the best position to assess the effects — front 
^ line administrators. The reality of collective bargaining may have import for the concept of 

accreditation. 

The Committee on Administrative Roles was appointed by the Commission on Research 
and Service in the summer of 1975. Representatives from all levels of NCA membership — 
schools, community and junior colleges and universities — were included on the committee. A 
study proposal was submitted to the Commission at its annual meeting held in Bloomington, 
Indiana in September, 1975. With several minor modifications, the study proposal was 
accepted and financial support was provided. 

During the fall and winter of 1975 and early 1976 the Committee developed the survey 
instruments and made plans for the collection and analysis of survey data. The university 
representative resigned from the committee during the instrument development stage. Because 
of a tight schedule for conducting the study, no replace.nnent was sought and the university 
portion of the study was dropped. 

Method 

Sample 

The study sample included high school principals, school superintendents and community 
college presidents. Survey instruments were mailed to 300 principals, 300 superintendents and 
250 community college presidents within the nineteen state North Central Association region. 
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A systematic sampling procedure was used. The first subject was selected at random and every 
/ th member of the population, as necessary to obtain the desired sample size, was selected. 
This procedure guaranteed representativeness by state. The 1975 NCA Membership Roster was 
used as the population source. 

Instrumentation 

Two five-part survey instruments were developed by the study committee. The instruments, 
containing many identical items, were developed for (a) principals and superintendents and 
(b) community college presidents. 

Part I of the survey instrument was designed to obtain important background information 
on the individual respondent and his/her school, district or college. Part II, entitled "General 
Impressions," contained statements about collective bargaining to which respondents indicated 
agreement or disagreement on a six-poJnt Likert-type scale. The prmcipalis/superintendents 
instrument contained seven items in Part II and the community college presidents instrument 
contained six items. 



Part III was a rating scale used by respondents to rate their respective schools/districts/ 
colleges on thirteen Institutional Quality variables. Administrators from institutions with 
collective bargaining were to complete additional ratings on the perceived "effects of collective 
bargaining" on the institutional quality variables. A four-point scale was used in rating the 
variables on quality (outstanding, good, fair, poor) and a three point scale was used for speci- 
fying the effects of teacher bargaining (strengthened, no effect, weakened). 

Part IV of the instruments provided for importance ratings on various Administrative Roles 
and Functions. Respondents were asked to rate the roles and functions, in terms of perceived 
importance, using a five-point scale. Administrators working in schools/districts/colleges 
with collective bargaining were instructed to indicate whether collective bargaining had 
"strengthened," "weakened" or had "no effect" on each of the roles and functions. 

Part V of the survey instrument dealt with Problems and Issues in Education. Adminis- 
trators rated each problem or issue on "present severity" and their prediction of 
"future severity." Five-point scales were used for both ratings. Administrators from organiza- 
tions with collective bargaining rated "positive," "detrimental" or "no effects" of collective 
bargaining on each problem and issue. 

Data Collection 

Survey instruments were mailed to the sample during the first three weeks of March, 1976. 
Each survey was accompanied by a cover letter describing the intent of the study and potential 
value of the results. A stamped envelope was enclosed for the return of the completed 
instrument. 



The surveys were not coded in any way. Respondents were advised that confidentiality was 
assured. In an effort to follow-up on subjects who failed to complete and return the instru- 
ment, the entire sample was mailed a post card reminder two weeks after the initial mailing. 

Analysis 

Analyses consisted of computing (a) numbers and percentages responding to each response 
option and (b) comparative analyses within and among groups using the Chi Square (X^) test 
for independent samples. In all cases of reported statistical significance, a p. < .05 applies. 

Parts III, IV and V of the instrument required completion of the perceived "effects of 
collective bargaining" on each of the variables listed. Only those from schools/districts/colleges 
with collective bargaining completed the "effects" ratings. These "effects" analyses are, there- 
fore, based on a smaller number of subjects and on basically different groups than the quality, 
importance and severity ratings of Parts Hi, IV and V. 

The analyses reported here include among-groups comparisons on all quality, importance 
and severity ratings and corresponding perceptions of the "effects of collective bargaining." 
Also included are within-groups analyses using size of organization, control of organization 
(public-non-public), collective bargaining (with and without) and years engaged in collective 
bargaining on the quality, importance, and severity ratings and the perceptions of the "effects 
of collective bargaining" on all variables under investigation. 



RESULTS 

Background Information — Part I 

Principals returned the highest percentage of usable survey instruments. Of the 300 mailed 
to high school principals, 224 were completed and returned, one came back marked unde- 
liverable and 17 were in unusable form due to failure to follow instructions. The net return 
for principals was a 75% total with 69% returned in usable form (Table I). The superintendents 
group returned a total of 165 completed instruments and five undeliverable. The total return 
accounted for was 70% with 63% returned in usable form. Community college presidents 
returned 184 instruments out of 300 mailed for a 61% return figure. Seven of the 184 were 
not usable for data analysis purposes. 

Most of the principals (see Table I) were from 9-12 (59%) and 10-12 schools (30%). The 
majority represented public schools (95%). Seventy-one percent of the principals came from 
mid-sized schools (400-2000 enrollments) with the remainder about evenly split between small 
and large schools (under 400 and over 2000). 
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Throe-fourths of the principals who responded to the survey were from schools which 
provide collective bargaining for teachers and over half , of those have had teacher bargaining 
for over six years. The vast majority of. principals work in schools whose teachers who are 
affiliated with the National Education Association (84%) with some associated with the ^ 
American Federation of Teachers (9%). Where there is principal involvement in the negotia- 
tions process, 40% have an active role and 36% a passive role. The remaining 24% serve in 
sorhe other capacity in negotiations. : 

Table 2 shows the background information for superintendents. Nearly all superintendents 
worked in K-12 districts (94%) and all but one came from publicly funded districts (over 99%). 
The distribution among types of communities served was 13% urban, 24% suburban, 30% 
town and 34% rural. Three-fourths of the respondents carfiie from districts in the 400-5000 
enrollment classification. Another 17% were in larger districts with 5000-15000 enrollments 
and only 8% came from very small or very large school districts. 

Nearly the same proportion of superintendents as principals were from districts with collec- 
tive bargaining for teachers (76% yes vs 24% no). Sixty percent of those responding "yes/' 
had engaged in collective bargaining for over six years. As with principals, in those districts 
with teacher bargaining, the local teacher groups tended to affiliate with the NEA (89%). Eight 
percent were associated with the AFT. 

Slightly less than half (46%) of the superintendents work in districts which permit principal 
participation in teacher negotiations. Where participation does exist, 42% p?ay an active role 
versus 27% who serve a passive role. Thirty-one percent reportedly do neither. 

Background information on community college presidents may be found in Table 3. Among 
those presidents responding to the survey, 23% were from urban colleges, 27% suburban, 
13% town and 37% from rural colleges. Most of the colleges represented were in the 1000-over 
5000 enrollment classifications. . 

Two-thirds of the colleges represented (67%) were locally controlled, one-fourth state 
controlled and the remainder (9%) were non-public institutions. 

Unlike the principals' and superintendents' results, less than half of the colleges have teacher 
collective bargaining (41% yes ys 50% no). Of those colleges which have collective bargaining, 
46% have negotiated 6 or more years, 28% 4-6 years and 26% 0-3 years.. Most (52%) of the 
college collective bargaining units are affiliated with NEA, but a substantial proportion (27%) 
have AFT affiliation. 

About half (48%) of the colleges represented permit administrator or board member involve- 
ment in the teacher negotiations process and over three-fourths of those provide for active 
participation. 



General Impressions — Part II 

Part II of the Survey Instrument contained general statements about the collective bargain- 
ing issue to which respondents indicated their agreement or disagreement on a six-point scale. ^ 
A summary of the results, which are found in Table 4, follow: 

a) There was strong agreement among all groups that collective bargaining is becoming 
more prevalent in schools and colleges. 

b) There was general agreement that professional education associations and organizations 
understand the issue; however, community college presidents are less inclined to agree 
to the awareness of the issue than principals and superintendents. 

c) The three groups agreed that national professional associations and organizations (NCA 
and others) are doing a good job of keeping their members current on bargaining issues; 
however, community college presidents are in less agreement than principals and 
superintendents. 

d) Approximately two-thirds of the administrators agreed that the administrator is increas- 
ingly defenseless before the power of teachers and teacher organizations. Community 
college presidents were less certain of this, however, than principals and superintendents. 

e) Superintendents and principals were asked whether they agreed or disagreed that prin- 
cipals should be actively involved in negotiations. Most agreed that they should, but 
superintendents were in less agreement with the concept than were principals. 

f) There was general agreement to the statement that collective bargaining has forced 
administrators to share administrative decision making with teachers. As observed with 
other statements, community college presidents agreed to a significant lesser extent 
than did principals and superintendents, 

g) To the statement that collective bargaining has resulted in broader responsibilities 
given to the administrator, a slight majority of superintendents and principals indicated 
their agreement. Community college presidents were almost evenly divided, with slightly 
more disagreeing to the statement than agreeing. 

Institutional Quality Ratings - Part ill 

Quality Ratings 

On Part III of the instrument, respondents were asked to rate the schools/districts/colleges 
on the following 13 institutional quality variables: 
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8. Intra-staff communications 

9. Public relations 

10. Professional staff salaries 

1 1 . Fringe benefits for professional staff 

12. Physical facilities 

13. Fiscal condition 

A four-point rating scale from "outstanding" to "poor" was used. Administrators from 
organizations which engaged in collective bargaining with teachers were asked to indicate 
the "effects of negotiations" on each of the institutional variables using a three-point scale — 
"strengthened/' "no effect" and "weakened." 

The results of Part III may be found in Table 5 and Tables 8 through 53. There was a 
general tendency to rate the school/district/college/ as "outstanding" or "good." Over two- 
thirds of all three groups gave these ratings to their (a) instructional program, ih) extra cur- 
ricular activities, (c) staff morale, (d) academic achievement, (e) student morale, (f) profes- 
sional staff salaries and ' (g) fringe benefits. Community support of education, intra-staff 
communications and public relations )j\/ere rated as good or outstanding by a majority of 
respondents but were not as highly rated by all three groups as those items listed above. Just 
over half of the principals rated community support, public relations and staff communica- 
tions as "outstanding" or "good" in their schools. Superintendents and community college 
presidents gave slightly better rating to their organizations on these three variables. Over three- 
fourths of the community college presidents rated theh physical facilities as "outstanding" or 
"good." Lower ratings were given by principals and superintendents. Those variables receiving 
the lowest ratings were (a) inservice programs and (b) fiscal condition. Inservice programs 
rated as "fair" or "poor" by over half of each group. Over half the principals rated their 
schools' fiscal condition as "fair" or "poor" with superintendents and community college 
presidents giving slightly better fiscal condition ratings to their organizations. 

Statistically significant among-groups differences in quality ratings were common. Of the 
thirteen quality variables rated, nine produced significant differences among the three adminis- 
trator groups. Community college presidents were responsible for most of the differences in 
ratings. They tended to give higher (outstanding and good) ratings to their colleges than either 
principals or superintendents gave to their respective schools/districts. Those quality variables 
rated significantly higher by college presidents were: (a) instructional programs, (b) com- 
munity support of education, fi,) staff morale, id) student academic achievement, [e] student 
morale, (f) public relations, (g) fringe benefits, (h) physical facilities and (i) fiscal condition 
(tables 8 through 16). Community college presidents gave a significantly lower rating, relative 
to principals and superintendents, to extra curricular programs (Table 17). 
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1. Instructional program 

2. Extra-curricular programs 

3. Community support of education 

4. Staff morale 

5. Inservice programs 

6. Student academic achievement 

7. Student morale 



Effects of Collective Bargaining 



Administrators working in institutions with collective bargaining were asked to rate the 
effects of collective bargaining on the thirteen school/distridt/college quality variables. Respon- 
dents were to indicate whether they thought collective bargaining had "strengthened," 
"weakened/' or caused "no effect" on each variable. 

Five of the thirteen variables were rated by large proportions from each group as having 
been "weakened" by Collective bargaining. Fiscal condition received the greatest overall 
proportion of "weakened" responses, with over half of all three groups perceiving a 
"weakened" effect (Table 5). Other variables rated as "weakened" by collective bargaining 
were community support of education, staff morale, intra-staff communications and public 
relations. For each of these institutional variables, the "weakened" response was the most 
frequently selected of the three response options. 

Two items, professional staff salaries and fringe benefits for professional staff, were rated by 
a majority of respondents as "strengthened" by collective bargaining. Well over two-thirds 
of all groups perceived strengthening effects on these two variables. 

The other variables wsre perceived as having been largely unaffected by collective bargain- 
ing. Those considered least affected by approximately four-fifths of each group vjsre student 
academic achievement, student morale and physical facilities. 

The three survey groups differed from one another on six of the tliirteen effects ratings. 
Community college presidents accounted for three of those differences. Greater proportions 
of college presidents than principals and superintendents reported "weakened" effects of 
collective bargaining on instructional programs and inservice programs (Tables 18 and 19). 
Although a ;arge majority of all three groups reported that professional staff salaries had 
been "strengthened" by collective bargaining, that feeling was shared by a significantly smaller 
proportion of community college presidents (Table 20). 

Superintendents responded in a significantly different manner on two of the institutional 
variables — extra curricular activities and community support of education (Tables 21 and 22). 
A much higher proportion of superintendents reported "weakened" effects of collective 
bargaining on community support of education, while a smaller proportion of superintendents 
perceived "weakened" effects on extra-curricular activities. 

Princfpals were significantly different from superintendents and community college presi- 
dents on a single variable — intra-staff communications (Table 23). Nearly half of the super- 
intendents and college administrators reported "weakened" effects on intra-staff communica- 
tions as compared to less than one-third of the principals' group. 
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Organizational Variables 



Size. Statistically different response patterns within-groups on size of institution were 
observed for three of the institutional quality variables. Principals and community college 
presidents were different (within-groups) on ratings of (a) instructional programs, (b) profes- 
sional staff salaries and (c) fringe benefits for professional staff (Tables 24, 25 and 26). In all 
cases, principals and community college presidents from the larger schools and colleges gave 
higher (outstanding, good) ratings to their institutions on these variables. 

No statistically significant differences existed within-groups for superintendents or within 
any of the three administrator groups on "effects of collective bargaining" based on size of 
school/district/college. 

Contro l of organization. Within-groups analyses on control of organization were possible 
only for principals and community college presidents. No non-public superintendents re- 
sponded to the survey. The "effects of collective bargaining" analyses included only one 
group — community college presidents. No principals from non-public schools, who responded 
to the survey, worked in institutions with collective bargaining for teachers. 

The quality ratings produced five within-groups differences. Principals from public funded 
and controlled schools rated professional staff salaries and fringe benefits for professional 
staff {Tah\es 27 and 28) more highly (outstanding or good) than did non-public principals. 
However, non-public principals gave higher ratings to instructional programs and intra-staff 
communications than their public school counterparts (Tables 29 and 30). 

Community college presidents differed significantly on only onejquality variable — co/77- 
munity support of education (Table 31). Non-public presidents rated their colleges lower in 
community support than did presidents from state or locally controlled colleges. No dif- 
ferences within-groups were observed on the "effects of collective bargaining" ratings. 

Years engaged in collective bargaining. The only v;ithin-groups differences on years engaged 
in collective bargaining were attributable to principals. Two quality variables were rated in 
significantly different ways — staff salaries and fringe benefits (Tables 32 and 33). In both 
cases, the longer the school district had provided collective bargaining, the more "outstanding" 
the salary and fringe benefits ratings by principals. 

The significant "effects of collective bargaining" ratings included the two above (salaries, 
fringe benefits) plus another — staff morale (Tables 34, 35 and 36). The longer the school/ 
district engaged in collective bargaining, the higher the "strengthened" ratings of collective 
bargaining effects on staff salaries and fringe benefits. The fewer the years engaged in collec- 
tive bargaining, the more "weakened" were the perceived effects of teacher bargaining on 
staff morale, 
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Collective barcjaining — with and without. Analyses were performed on within-groups dif- 
ferences between administrators from districts with and those without collective bargaining for 
teachers. These analyses wero on the quality ratings exclusively since only those with collective 
bargaining completed the effects of negotiations ratings. 

Eleven of the thirteen variables showed significant within-groups differences. The principals' 
group was different on ten institutional quality ratings. In eight of the ten significant differ- 
ences for principals, principals from districts without collective bargaining gave higher quality 
ratings (outstanding, good) for their schools. Following are the eight variables so rated: (a) 
staff morale, (b) fiscal condition, (c) community support of education, (d) intra-staff com- 
munications, (e) instructional programs, {i) extra curricular programs, ig) student achievement 
and (h) student morale (Tables 37 through 44). 

Two variables — staff salaries and fringe benefits for professional staff — were rated more 
highly (outstanding) by principals from districts with collective bargaining (Tables 45 and 46). 

Significant differences between superintendents from districts with and those without 
collective bargaining were observed on three institutional qualit/ variable ratings — profes- 
sional staff salaries, fringe benefits for professional staff and physical facilities (Tables 47, 
48 and 49 ). In all three cases, superintendents from districts with collective bargaining gave 
significantly higher (outstanding) ratings. 

Community college presidents from colleges with and without, teacher bargaining were 
different on four of the quality variables. Presidents from colleges with bargaining gave sig- 
nificantly higher ratings to professional staff salaries and physical facilities (Tables 50 and 51 ) 
than presidents from colleges without bargaining. The reverse vvas true for co/77/77£;n/f/5£;pporf 
of education and student morale (Tables E2 and 53). Those from colleges without negotiations 
rated their colleges higher (outstanding) on these two variables. 



I mportance Ratings 

The following thirteen (13) administrative rolei* and functions were rated in terms of impor- 
tance on a 5-point scale from "very important" to "unimportant": 



Administrative Roles and Functions — Part IV 



1. Gene; al decision making 

2. Building management 

3. Business management 

4. Establishment of educational goals 

5. Budgeting 

6. Personnel selection, assignment, 



8. Curriculum planning 

9. Stimulating innovation and change 

10. Supervision of instruction 

1 1. Coordinating school activities 

12. Policy development and 



retention and promotion 
7. Staff evaluation 



implementation 
13. Student discipline 
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Administrators from schools/districts/colleges with collective bargaining were also to report 
the effects of staff negotiations on a three-point scale — "strengthened," "no effect" and 
"weakened" ratings. 

The results of the importance ratings show wide variations between the three groups on the 
perceived importance of various administrative roles and functions (Table 6). These differences 
tended to correlate with the traditional responsibilities associated with the positions. 

The administrative role or function with consistent responses across groups v^^s personnel 
selection, assignment, retention and promotion. Nearly all respondents rated this item as "very 
important" or "relatively important." All other items showed a significant disparity between 
one group and the other two. Typically, the principal or community college president groups 
deviated from the others. Superintendents tended to respond like one of the other groups 
on nearly all items. 

Virtually all roles and functions were rated, by a large majority within each group, as being 
either "very important" or "relatively important." The differences arose in the respondents' 
ratings within these two categories. 

Principals rated as less important (relative to the other two groups) (a) general decision 
making, (b) business management, (c) budgeting an6 (6) policy development and implemen- 
tation. They (principals) rated as more important (a) staff evaluation, (b) curriculum planning 
and (c) supervision of instruction (Tables 54 through 60). 

Community college presidents rated less important (relative to principals and superinten- 
dents) building management, supervision of instruction and building management Tables 60 
and 61). They rated as more important establishing goals and priorities and stimulating innova- 
tion and change {Tables 62 and 63). ^ ^ 

Except for business management (Table 55), which was rated more highly, superintendents' 
responses were in the range between principals' and community college presidents' responses. 
On one item, student discipline, (which only principals and superintendents rated) superin- 
tendents rated the function as being of less importance than that perceived by principals 
(Table 6). 

Effects of Collective Bargaining 

The survey groups were instructed to report the effects of collective bargaining on each of 
the thirteen administrative roles and functions. The same three response options — "strength- 
ened," "no effect" and "weakened" — as provided for rating the institutional variables — were 
used in this section of the survey instruments. 
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Majorities of each of the three groups perceived either "weakened" or "no effects" on the 
roles and functions. None of the thirteen roles and functions was viewed by anything close to 
a. majority as having been "strengthened" by teacher collective bargaining. 

Those roles and functions perceived by the largest proportions of all three groups as "weak- 
ened"- by teacher bargaining were general decision making, personnel selection, assignment, 
retention and promotion and budgeting (Table 6). The other ten roles and functions were 
considered by most respondents as having been largely unaffected by collective bargaining. 

There were some large differences between the three groups in their "effects" responses. 
Statistically significant response patterns were observed for eight of the thirteen administra- 
tive roles and functions. Community college presidents were responsible for all but one of the 
among-groups differences. Significantly smaller proportions of community college presidents 
reported "weakened" effects of collective bargaining on general decision-making and building 
management (Tables 64 and 65). They (community college presidents) perceived much more 
"weakened" effects, however, on establishing educational goals and priorities, staff evaluation, 
curriculum planning, stimulating innovation and change and supervision of instruction (Tables 
66 through 70). 

Principals responded in a statistically different way on only one role and function - busi- 
ness management (Table 71). A smaller proportion of principals than superintendents and 
college presidents perceived "weakened" effects of collective bargaining on this variable. 

Organizational. Variables 

Size. Organizational size was not a major influencing variable in the importance ratings of 
administrative roles and functions. Only three variables were rated in significantly different 
ways and in all cases the differences were within the principals' group. Principals from large 
schools rated (a) supervision of instruction, (b) stimulating innovation and changa and (c) 
establishment of educational goals and priorities significantly higher (important) than those 
from smaller schools (Tables 72 through 74). 

On one variable the "effects of negotiations" rating was different among schools of varying 
size. Superintendents from large districts perceived more "weakened" effects of teacher 
bargaining on stimulating innovation and change than superintendents from small districts 
(Table 75). 

Control of organization. The control (public vs non-public) of the organization apparently 
had little influence on perceptions of the importance of administrative roles and functions or 
the effects of collective bargaining on administrative roles and functions. One variable — 
building management ~ was rated differently by public and non-public principals. The public 
school group gave a significantly higher (important) rating to this role and function than the 
non-public sample. 
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No significant differences in the "effects of collective bargaining" ratings on the organiza- 
tional control variable were observed for any of the administrative roles and functions. 

Years engaged in collective bargaining. A single administrative role and function was rated 
differently on the basis of years engaged in collective bargaining. Community college presi- 
dents from colleges which had provided teacher bargaining for over six years, perceived more 
"weakened" effects of collective bargaining on stimulating innovation and cfiange than presi- 
dents from colleges with less experience in negotiations (Table 77). 

C ollective bargaining — with and without. The only significant difference between adminis- 
trators from organizations with and those without teacher bargaining was for the adminis- 
trative role or function — supervision of instruction (Table 78). Community college presidents 
from colleges with bargaining rated this role or function more highly (important) than presi- 
dents from colleges without teacher negotiations. 

Problems and Issues — Part V 

Severity Ratings 

Part V of the instrument surveyed the perceptions of administrators toward Problems and 
Issues in Education. Three areas were investigated: (a) severity or magnitude of the problems 
and issues, (b) the future projection of severity of the problems and issues and (c) the effects 
of collective bargaining on the problems and issues. The severity or magnitude of the follow- 
ing 19 problems and issues were rated on a five-point scale from "very critical" to "not a 
problem or issue": 



1. School/community relations 

2. Excessive paperwork 

3. Problems of teacher personnel 

4. Developing and enforcing policies 

5. Desegregation—integration 

6. Problems of pupil personnel 

7. Student discipline control 

8. Drug and alcohol abuse 

9. Teacher militancy 

10. Accountability demands 



1 1. Job security 

12. Declining enrollments 

13. Loss of local control 

14. Implementing affirmative action 

15. Student attendance 

16. Problems related to controlling board 

17. Increasing educational costs 

18. Decreasing revenues 

19. Working conditions for professional 

staff 



Future projection of severity ratings also used a five-point scale extending from "become 
much more critical'' to "become much less critical." 

Those problems and issues viewed as most serious were (a) school community relations, 
(b) problems of teacher personnel, (c) developing and enforcing policies and regulations, 
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(d) accountal)ility-^clemands, [e) student attendance (by principals only), (f) increasing costs 
and {g) decreasing revenues. The last two, increasing costs and decreasing revenues, were rated 
by more respondents as being "very critical" than any of the other 1 7 items (Table 7). 

Larger proportions of superintendents and principals rated the problems and issues as more 
"serious" and "important" than community college presidents. Those problems and issues 
receiving the least serious ratings by the three groups were (a) declining enrollments, (b) imple- 
menting affirmative action, (c) staff communications, (d) working conditions, (e) desegrega- 
tion-integration and (f ) problems of pupil personnel (Table 7). 

The future projection of severity of the problems and issues tended to correlate positively 
with the present severity ratings. The problems and issues were generally perceived as becom- 
ing more serious than they are at present. Those problems and issues projected as becoming 
"much more critical" were (a) school community relations, (b) paper work, (c) problems of 
teacher personnel, (d) developing and enforcing policies and regulations, (e) teacher militancy, 
(f) accountability demands, (g) salaries and fringe benefits, (h) extra curricular programs, 
(i) problems related to the controlling board and (j) working conditions. Leading the list as 
most critical in the future were the same two that were rated as presently most serious — 
(a) increasing educational costs and (b) decreasing revenues (Table 7). 

Minor changes from present to future ratings were noHd on the following educational 
problems and issues: (a) desegregation-integration, {h) problems of pupil personnel, (c) student 
discipline, (d) drug and alcohol abuse, (e) affirmative action, (f) student attendance, {g) staff 
communications, (h) problems related to the controlling board and (i) working conditions 
(Table 7). It should be repeated, however, that in nearly every case, these problems and issues 
were seen as becoming more serious than they are perceived at present. 

Effects of Collective Bargaining 

The nineteen problems and issues common to schools and community colleges were rated 
by respondents as having been positively, detrimentally or not affected by teacher collective 
bargaining. Eight of the 19 problems and issues were rated by a majority or near majority 
of subjects in all three groups as having been detrimentally affected by collective bargaining. 
In the order of the highest proportions responding in the "detrimental effect" column were 
increasing educational costs, teacher militancy, problems of teacher personnel, school/com- 
munity relations, decreasing revenues, developing and enforcing policies and regulations, loss 
of local control and problems related to controlling board (Table 7). 

One issue -- working conditions for professional staff - received a "positive effect" rating 
by the survey groups. The remaining ten problems und issues were generally perceived as un- 
affected by teacher collective bargaining. Those considered least affected were drug and 
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alcohol abuse, problems of pupil personnel, desegregation-integration, student discipline con- 
trol, declining enrollments, implementing affirmative action and student attendance (Table 7). 
A majority of respondents in each of the three survey groups gave "no effects" ratings to 
these items. 

The analyses of differences among the survey groups produced six statistically different 
response patterns. Community college presidents were responsible for tv\/o of the differences, 
principals for two, and superintendents accounted for the other two. Larger proportions of 
community college presidents than principals and superintendents reported "detrimental 
effects" of teacher bargaining on excessive paperwork and implementing affirmative action 
(Tables 79 and 80). 

Although most principals perceived detrimental effects of collective bargaining on increas- 
ing educational costs (69%), the proportion was significantly lower than those of superinten- 
dents and community college presidents (Table 81). Principals were also significantly different 
on their ratings of the effects of teacher bargaining on working conditions for professional 
staff (Table 82). Exactly half of the principals' group rated positive effects of collective 
bargaining on this variable as compared to 33% and 40% respectively for superintendents 
and community college presidents. 

None of the groups was in close agreement on two of the problems and issues -/o6 security 
and loss of local control (Tables 83 and 84). Larger proportions of superintendents rated both 
variables as detrimentally affected by collective bargaining. 

Organizational Variables 

Size. Size of organization produced nine significant within-groups differences on six educa- 
tional problfc-Tis and issues variables. Principals accounted for one difference. Those frgm large 
schools rated desegregation-integration as a more serious problem than did principals from 
small schools (Table 85). 

Superintendents responded differently, on the basis of size of organization, on six variables. 
Four of the six differences were on severity ratings, with large district superintendents per- 
ceiving the educational problems and issues as more serious than their small district counter- 
parts. The four variables were (a) student discipline control, (b) teacher militancy, (c) declining 
enrollments and (d) desegregation-integration (Tables 86 through 89). Superintendents from 
large districts perceived significantly more problems in the future for desegregation-integration 
and problems of pupil personnel than those from small districts (Tables 90 and 91). 

Superintendents from various sized districts rated the "effects of negotiations" differently 
on one educational problem and issue - accountability demands (Table 92). Large district 
superintendents perceived more "detrimental effects" of collective bargaining on this issue 
than did small district superintendents. 
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Community college presidents differed on the size variable on one severity rating — cfe- 
clining enrollments (Table 93). Small college presidents perceived declining enrollments as a 
significantly more serious problem than presidents from large colleges. 

Control of organization. In the analyses of within-groups differences on the control of 
organization variable, superintendents were not included because only one non-public super- 
intendent responded to the survey. No "effects of negotiations" on collective bargaining 
ana!yses were performed on the principals' group because none of the non-public principals 
worked in schools with teacher bargaining. 

Principals in public and non-public schools accounted for eight-significant differences in 
severity and projected future severity ratings of problems and issues in education. Student 
attendance, loss of local control and developing and enforcing policies and regulations were 
rated by publfc school principals as (a) presently more serious and (b) projected in the future 
to be more serious problems and issues than did non-public principals (Tables 94 through 99). 
Drug and alcohol abuse and teacher militancy were also rated as significantly more serious 
problems or issues' at present by public school principals than by non-public principals 
(Tables 100 and 101). 

Community college presidents from state, local and private schools differed in their ratings 
of problems and issues in education on five variables. Private college presidents rated as sig- 
nificantly less serious, relative to state and local presidents, loss of local control and problems 
of teacher personnel (Tables 102 and 103). Presidents from locally controlled colleges per- 
ceived a more serious threat to local control in the future than state and private college 
presidents. 

The "effects of collective bargaining" were viewed differently by community college presi- 
dents on two variables — developing and enforcina policies and regulations and problems 
related to board of education (Tables 104 and 105). In both cases, presidents from locally 
controlled colleges perceived more ' detrimental effects" of teacher bargaining than did presi- 
dents from state and privately controlled colleges. 

Years engaged in collective bargaining . Four problems and issues in education received 
significantly different ratings from administrator groups on the basis of years engaged in 
collective bargaining. Principals differed on one yBr\ab\e — developing and enforcing policies 
and regulations (Table 106). Principals from schools with less experience perceived the prob- 
lem as becoming more serious in the future and also rated more "detrimental" effects of 
collective bargaining than those principals from districts with more years of involvement in 
bargaining (Table 107). 
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Superintendents and community college presidents working in institutions with six or more 
years of collective bargaining for teachers rated three problems and issues as more serious than 
their counterparts in colleges and districts with less experience in negotiations. The more years 
engaged in bargaining, the more seaous the ratings of problems of pupil personnel and school/ , 
community relations by superintendents (Tables 108 and 109). Job security was rated as a 
more severe problem by community college presidents in colleges with six or more years of 
bargaining than by presidents from schools with fewer years of bargaining (Table 1 10). 

Collective bargaining — with and without. Nearly all of the significant differences in ratings 
for those who have collective bargaining and those who do not were within the principals 
grc;jp. Principals from schools with teacher bargaining rated the following problems and issues 
as more severe than those from schools without collective bargaining: (a) problems of pupil 
personnel, (b) job security, [c) drug and alcohol abuse, {d) declining enrollments, {e) problems 
related to board of education, (f) loss of local control, (g) student discipline control, (h) 
teacher militancy, (i) developing and enforcing policies and regulations (Tables 1 1 1 through 
119). 

Five problems and issues were rated as significantly different in terms of future severity. 
Principals working in schools with teacher bargaining rated projected severity significantly 
higher (more severe) than principals from schools without teacher bargaining on the following: 
(a) student discipline control, (b) teacher militancy, (c) developing and enforcing policies and 
regulations, (d) implementing affirmative action, (e) accountability demands (Tables 120 
through 124). 

Two significant differences in severity ratings existed within the community college presi- 
dents group. Those presidents from colleges with bargaining gave higher. severity ratings to 
fob security and developing and enforcing policies and regulations than did presidents from 
. colleges without teacher bargaining (Tables 125 and 126). 

DISCUSSION 

The questions in the General Impressions section of the survey prodiiced an interesting 
response pattern. Principals and superintendents tended to respond in a like manner. Com- 
munity college presidents, on the other hand, responded differently. On all items, the presi- 
dents agreed less strongly than the other two groups. Perhaps this response pattern can be 
partially attributed to the prevalence of collective bargaining among the three samples. Three- 
fourths of the principals and superintendents responding to the survey were from schools or 
districts With collective bargaining while only one-half of the community college presidents 
were from colleges with teacher bargaining. 
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The results of Part II indicate rather c;early that all three groups perceived a significant 
impact of collective bargaining on education and on administrative roles. That impact was 
typically viewed as negative and detrimental to the administrator, regardless of level. There 
was general consensus on the role of professional associations and organizations in the codec- . 
tive bargaining issue. All three groups tended to agree that their associations were sensitive 
to the implications of collective bargaining and were keeping their members current on collec- 
tive bargaining issues. \^ 

The results of Part HI also showed some significant variations between groups on both 
institutional quality ratings and the effects of collective bargaining on the institutional var- 
iables. Once again, community college presidents tended to differ from the principal and 
superintendent groups. Their ratings were higher than those made by the other two groups. 
In general, however, the administrative groups rated their respective institutions fairly high 
on all 13 institutional quality variables. On only one variable - inservice programs - did a 
majority of all three groups rate their schools/districts/colleges as fair or poor. 

The perceptions of effects of collective bargaining revealed a rather negative view of the 
impact of collective bargaining on the institutional variables. Collective bargaining was seen 
by a majority of respondents as having a positive (strengthening) effect on staff salaries and 
fringe benefits only. The typical result was either "no effect" or "weakening" effects. On 
community support, staff morale, public relations and fiscal condition collective bargaining 
was perceived by most respondents as having had a "weakened" effect. The importance of 
these variables to an educational institution cannot be over emphasized. If the effects of 
collective bargaining are as profound as reported, educational institutions will experience 
increasingly serious problems as collective bargaining with teachers becomes more prevalent 
throughout the country. 

Minimal effects of collective bargaining were perceived for instructional programs/student 
achievement and student morale. The respondents tended to see "no effects" of collective 
bargaining on these variables. This suggests that the differences between teacher organizations 
and boards of control may not be affecting teaching performance or student learning to any 
appreciable degree. If there are significant strengthening or weakening effects on these var- 
iables, they are not apparent to a majority of administrators. 

The organizational variables of size, control, years engaged in collective bargaining and 
bargaining versus, no-bargaining resulted in some meaningful differences on the institutional 
quality and effects ratings. The two quality yanahles - staff salaries and fringe benefits for 
professional staff - were rated differently on all institutional variables by at least one of the 
three administrator groups. Administrators from large, public institutions, which have provided 
collective bargaining for a long period of time, rated salaries and fringe benefits as more 
"outstanding" or "good" than administrators from institutions with opposite characteristics. 
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The only sifjnificant differences in ratings of the effects of collective bargaining for .the 
institutional quality variables were on the years engaged in collective bargaining. Two of the 
three differences were staff salaries and fringe benefits. Not surprisingly, the longer the organi- 
zation was involved in collective bargaining, the more "strengthened" the perceived effects of • 
bargaining. Staff morale, however, was seen as more "weakened" by principals from schools 
with less experience in bargainirig. . ' 

Administrators working in schools/districts/colleges with collective bargaining rated their 
respective institutions significantly different on several quality variables. Except for staff 
salaries and fringe benefits (which those with bargaining rated higher), administrators without 
bargaining tended to provide significantly higher (outstanding) institutional quality ratings. 
For some undiscernible reason, principals differed most frequently. 

The importance ratings of the thirteen Administrative Roles and Functions produced 
no unusual results. All roles and functions were rated as important by a majority of respon- 
dents with some slight variations in degrees of importance. The three groups varied signifi- 
cantly in their ratings and generally these differences correlated v^ith the frequency with which 
administrators perform the roles and functions. , 

The effects of collective bargaining on administrative roles and functions were rather dis- 
tressing. No "strengthening" effects were seen by a majority of respondents on any of the roles 
and functions. Administrators in all three groups either saw "no effects" or "weakening" 
effects of collective bargaining. As with the importance ratings, the groups varied markedly 
in their effects ratings. Usually, the more important the rating assigned to a role or function 
by a given group, the greater the perceived "weakening effects" of collective bargaining. 

Size, organization control, and years engaged in colle;6tfVe bargaining variables resulted in 
few significant within-groups differences for the thirteen administrative roles and functions. 
Principals accounted for the size and control of organization differences, with large public 
school principals rating several roles and functions as more important than small school 
principals. 

The only differences in "effects of collective bargaining" ratings were on size and years 
engaged in bargaining. Large school principals saw significantly more "weakened" effects of 
bargaining on stimulating innovation and change than principals from smal! schools. Presi- 
dents from community colleges with long experience in bargaining rated the same role or 
function - stimulating innovation and change - as more "weakened" by collective bargain- 
ing than presidents in colleges with less experience. No explanations for these differences in 
"effects of collective bargaining" ratings are offered. 
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Administrators from institutions with and those without bargaining were in surprising 
agreement on the importance ratings of administrative roles and functions. Only one difference 
was observed — supervision of instruction. College presidents from colleges with bargaining 
rated supervision of instruction higher (more important) than those presidents without bar- 
gaining in their colleges. 

Problems and Issues in Education were rated relative to present severity, projected severity 
(5-10 years in the future) and effects of negotiations. The typical response pattern was one in 
which administrators rated problems as becoming more serious five to ten years from novv. 
Problems related to school financial support were seen as most "detrimentally" affected by 
collective bargaining. The number of current problems seen as being aggravated by collective 
bargaining were numerous. A few problems and issues were perceived as being neither posi- 
tively nor negatively effected by collective bargaining. Only one — salaries and fringe benefits 
— was seen as having been "positively" effected by bargaining. 

The results of Part V — Problems and Issues in Education — were significant in several ways. 
Administrators have a pessimistic view of the future with respect to the problems and issues 
of major concern to them today. Very few respondents in any of the three groups saw possi- 
bilities for improvement in the magnitude of the problems. The second area of concern is the 
prevailing negativism associated with collective bargaining. Whether their perceptions are 
accurate or not, administrators see many more ill-effects resulting from collective bargaining 
than good. This comes at a time when collective bargaining is becoming more prevalent at all 
levels of education and when teacher organizations are more vocal and demanding than ever 
before. 

The organizational variables (size, control, years in collective bargaining, bargaining-with 
and without) analyses produced numerous differences on the problems and issues ratings. 
Large school/district/college administrators tended to perceive the problems and issues as more 
severe, becoming more severe in the future and more detrimentally affected by teacher bar- 
gaining than adniinistrators from small institution?. One exception was the severity rating on 
declining enrollments by community college presidents. Presidents of small colleges saw this 
as a more serious problem than presidents from large colleges. 

The control of organization analyses among principals resulted in eight significant differ- 
ences. In all cases, public school principals rated the problems or issues as more severe or 
becoming more severe in the future than non-public school principals. 

There was a tendency for administrators from institutions with more experience in collec- 
tive bargaining to rate the problems and issues as moro severe than those from schools/districts 
and colleges with little experience in bargaining. 



Principals from schools with and without bargaining were different on most of the educa- 
tional problems and issues. In virtually every case, principals from schools with teacher bar- 
gaining rated the problems or issues as presently more severe or projected to become more 
severe in the future. 

Although fewer in number, the differences within the community college presidents group 
were the same as for principals. Presidents from colleges with bargaining gave higher severity 
ratings to the educational problems Sf^d issues than those from colleges without bargaining. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE STUDY 

A Congruence of Results on the Effects of Collective Bargaining 

The most encouraging findings of this study were the perceiv3d minimal effects of collec- 
tive bargaining on students and programs. There was general consensus among the survey 
groups that teacher bargaining had "no effect" on instructional programs^ student achieve- 
ment, extra-curricular programs and student morale. 

Several of the serious student-related problems in education have apparently not been 
affected to any significant degree by collective bargaining. Most respondents reported "no 
effects" of bargaining on student discipline control (principals and superintendents only 
completed this item), student attendance, drug and alcohol abuse (principals and superin- 
tendents only), and other student-related problems. 

The positive or beneficial effects of collective bargaining appear to have accrued to teachers. 
Majorities of respondents from all three groups agreed that collective bargaining has improved 
teacher salaries, fringe benefits and working conditions. 

While these improvements in working conditions and economic issues are acknowledged as 
substantial, most administrators feel that a heavy price has been paid for these gains. The most 
serious negative consequences of collective bargaining were seen in the matters related to 
community, staff and finance. Collective bargaining has weakened staff morale, increased 
problems of teacher personnel and promoted teacher militancy, . School/corhmunity relations 
and community support of education were seen as seriously affected by teacher bargaining. 

Collective bargaining was perceived as having its greatest negative impact on variables 
related to finance. Four items of the survey addressed the finance issue — fiscal condition, 
budgeting, decreasing revenues and increasing costs. 
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Of the 13 Institutional Quality variables rated by respondents, fiscal condition was con- 
sidered by the largest proportions pf administrators to have been ''weakened" by collective 
bargaining. Majorities of superintendents and community college presidents perceived "weak- 
ened" effects on the budgeting function. Principals, whose role in budgeting is.minimal in com- ^ 
parison to superintendents and community college presidents, tended to view "no effects/' 

In the opinion of school administrators, the problems most detrimentally affected by 
collective bargaining were increasing costs and decreasing revenues. Overall, between two- 
thirds and four-fifths of all administrators perceived "detrimental" effects of collective bar- 
gaining on these two finance-related variables. 

A Contrast of Results on the Effects of Collective Bargaining 

There was a sizable number of statistically significant differences in response patterns among 
the three survey groups. These differences did not, however, change the general conclusions 
of this study. 

Only five of the differences observed produced response patterns in which less than a 
majority of at least one group and a majority of at least one other group selected the same 
response option, e.g., less than half of group A perceived "weakened" effects while more than 
half of groups B and C perceived "weakened" effects. The five items to receive these signifi- 
cantly different response patterns were (a) staff evaluation, (b) stimulating innovation and 
change, (c) supervision of instruction, (d) job security, and (e) loss of local control. 

The first three items — staff evaluation, stimulating innovation and change and supervision 
of instruction — were rated by less than half of the principals and superintendents, but by 
more than half of the community college presidents as "weakened" by collective bargaining. 
Job security was perceived as detrimentally affected by a majority of superintendents, but by 
less than a majority of principals and community college presidents. The fifth item — loss of 
local control — was rated as detrimentally affected by less than half of the principals group 
but by majorities of superintendents and community college presidents. 

The differences involving community college presidents are difficult to interpret. College 
presidents are probably less involved in dhect staff evaluation and supervision of instruction 
than either principals or superintendents and yet they perceived far greater "weakened" effects 
than either of these two groups. Stimulating innovation and change, an administrative role of 
equal importance to all three groups, was also perceived by a much larger proportion of 
community college presidents as "weakened" by teacher bargaining. No explanations for these 
differences are offered. 
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A majority of superintendents rated job security as detrimentally affected by collective 
bargaining, but less than half of either of the other groups responded in tfi?$ way. This finding 
might be explained by the fact that, in general, job security is a mgre^^gresging problem for 
superintendents. Collective bargaining is one of the more important issues superintendents, 
must deal with and would, therefore, pose a threat to job security if not handled to the satis- 
faction of the controlling.body. 

Loss of local control, perceived by less than half the principals' group as a problem detri- 
mentally affected by collective bargaining, may be explained by the limited roles and respon- 
sibilities of the principal. His/her involvement with controlling boards and knowledge of 
threats to their control would be minimal. The principal's basic responsibility is the day-to-day 
operation of a school and he/she may not be cognizant of infringements on local control by 
special interest groups, state and federal agencies or teacher unions. 

As mentioned previously, these differences do not change the substantive results of the 
study. There were no differences in perceptions of the effects of collective bargaining on issues 
related to finance, staff salaries, fringe benefits, working condi dons, school/community re- 
lations, students, and instructional programs. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This investigation focused on two basic areas: (a) administrators' ratings of their institu- 
tions, job roles and functions and the salient problems and issues in education now and in the 
future; (b) the perceived effects of collective bargaining on schools and colleges, administra- 
tive roles and functions and educational problems and issues. 

The results of the study were at the same time both encouraging and distressing. Adminis- 
trators at all three levels gave high marks to their schools and colleges on important quality 
variables. Collective bargaining, while perceived as having profound negative effects on many 
facets of the educational enterprise, has apparently had minimal impact on students or in- 
structional programs. 

Administrators perceive far more negative effects associated with collective bargaining than 
positive. The only positive effects of collective bargaining, in the opinion of administrators, 
have accrued to teachers in the form of staff salaries, fringe benefits and working conditions. 

The perceived negative/detrimental effects of collective bargaining were most strongly 
-felt in areas related to school finance, school/community relations and staff morale. 
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A rather disturbing finding of the study was with respect to the perceptions of problems 
and issues now and in the future. Administrators have a pessimistic view of the future in that 
they see the problems in education as becoming much more serious five to ten years from now. 

Below is a summary of the ratings of institutional quality; administrative roles and functions 
and problems and issues in education: 

* All groups tended to rate their institutions high on quality variables with com- 
munity college presidents giving higher quality ratings to their institutions than 
either principals or superintendents. 

* Inservice programs was the only quality variable rated by more than half of all 
groups as "fair" or "poor," All other variables were rated by majorities as "excel- 
lent" or "good." 

* Large, public funded schools with long experience in collective bargaining are 
perceived as having better salaries and fringe benefits. ■ " 

* Except for the two variables — salaries and fringe benefits — administrators from 
schools and colleges without teacher bargaining gave better ratings on the quality 
variables than those with bargaining. 

* Administrators from large, public funded schools and colleges with long years of 
experience in collective bargaining tended to perceive problems and issues as more 
serious now and becoming more serious in the future than small, private schools 
and colleges with less experience in bargaining, 

* Principals and community college presidents from schools and colleges with 
teacher bargaining rated problems and issues as presently more severe and pro- 
jected to become more severe than their counterparts in schools/colleges without 
teacher bargaining. 

The following results and conclusions are drawn from the ratings of the effects of collective 
bargaining on institutional quality variables, administrative roles and functions and problems 
and issues in education: 

* Teacher collective bargaining has had a perceived positive effect on three variables 
only — staff salaries, fringe benefits and working conditions. All other variables 
were felt to be either unaffected or "weakened" by collective bargaining, 
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* Collective bargaining was perceived as having only minimal impact on student 
achievement, instructional programs, ^x\6 student morale. 

* In the opinion of school and community college administrators, the conflicts 
involving teacher organizations and board of control have apparently not affected 
teaching performance or student-teacher relations to any appreciable degree. 

* No administrative roles and functions were believed to be strengthened by col- 
lective bargaining. Typically, the more important the administrative role or func- 
tion the greater the reported "weakened effects" of collective bargaining. 

* The most serious and detrimental effects of collective bargaining were related to 
financial issues - increasing costs, decreasing revenues, budgeting and fiscal 
condition. 

* Administrators believe there has been a deterioration of school/community re- 
lations as the public becomes disenchanted with a perceived "higher cost, lower 
return" on the dollar spent for education. 



the results of this investigation suggest that an "is-ought" dichotomy exists in the arena of 
collective bargaining. Proponents of collective bargaining claim that the process improves the 
educational enterprise and its absence has a negative effect. Apparently the process has either 
a neutral or, in some instances, a deleterious effect on the enterprise. These data are of a 
"threshold" nature as it relates to the substance of bargaining. If bargaining demands are such 
that they affect the quality of public support and/or the educational process, then these ele- 
ments are germane to the elements of negotiations. To make demands to demonstrate "teach- 
ing power" is a step away from the intellectual and humanistic character of education as it 
has been perceived in the past. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SURVEY 
* NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 



Part I — Background Information 



1. Check which of the following describes your present position: 

(a) Superintendent lb) Principal of a Secondary School 

2. Number of years in your present position (including this year): 

3. Grade level organization: 
(a) 



If superintendent, district organization 
K-12 9-12 



K-14 



7-12 
Other 



9-14, 
7-14 



(b) If principal, school organization — 
9-12 9-10 !_ 



11-12 



9-14 



10-12 
10-14 



Other 



4. Control of district or school: Public _ 

5. General type of district or school: Urban 

6. Size of school or district (student enrollment): 
(a) Superintendents 



Under 400 
400-5000 
5000-15000 
over 1 5000 



Non-Public 
Suburban 



Town 



(b) Principals 



Does your district engage in collective bargaining with teachers? Yes 



Under 400 
400-1000 
1000-2000 
over 2000 

No 



Rural 



(a) If "yes" to 7 above, number of years (including this year). ■ 

(b) If "yes" to 7 above, indicate the national affiliation of your local bargaining group. 

National Education Association American Federation of Teachers (AFL/CIO) 



Other (please list) 



Do secondary school principals in your district participate in the collective bargaining process? 

Yes No 

(a) If "yes" to 8 above, what is their role in negotiations? 

Active involvement Silent observers 



Other (please list). 



Part II — General Impressions 
Directions: For questions 9-15, please circle the number after each item which correlates to your response 



•o 



c 
o 



Please indicate to what extent you agree or disagree that: 



9. .Collective b£*rgniiiing witli teachers is becoming more prevalent in the schools. 

10. National professional education associations and organizations are aware of 
the implications of collective bargaining on the administration of schools 
(e.g.. North Central Association, Phi Delta Kappa, American Association of 
School Administrators, National Associaiion of Secondary School 
Principals, etc.). 
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< 
1 



< 
2 



< 
3 



a 
4 



a 
5 



a 
6 



11. National professional education associations and organizations are doing 

a good job of keeping thuir members abreast of collective banjaining issues. 

12. The school administrator is increasingly defenseless before the power of 
teachers and teacher organizations. 

13. The superintendent/principal (respond for your position only) should be 
actively involved in the teacher negotiations process. 

14. Colleclive bargaining has forced administrators to share administrative 
decision-making with teachers. 

15. Collective bargaining has resulted in broader responsibilities given to 
supbrintendcnts/principals (respond for^-y^ur position only). 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Part III - Institutional Ratings 

Please rate your school or district on the following variables. If your district provides collectiv e bargaining for teachers, plea 
indicate your perceptions of the effects of staff negotiations on eacirot the vanahlos listed. 

Effects of Staff 

Rating Negotiations* 









Good 


'c5 
ti. 


Poor 


Sirengthenei 


No Effect 


Weakened 


16. 


Instructional program 


(1 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


17. 


Extra-curricular programs 


(1 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


18. 


Community support of education 


(1 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


19. 


Staff morale 


11 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


20. 


Inservice programs 


n 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


21. 


Student academic achievement 


11 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


22. 


Student morale 


(1 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


23. 


Intra-staff communications 


11 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


24. 


Public relations 


11 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


25. 


Professional staff salaries 


11 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


26. 


Fringe benefits for professional staff 


11 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


27. 


Physical fncililies • 


(1 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 


28. 


Fiscal condition 


11 


2 


3 


4) 




2 


3) 
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'Complete only if your scliool piovidcs for collective bargnining. 
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Part IV — Administrative Roles and Functions 



INSTRUCTION: Below are listed some of the major roles and functions of school administrators. Please rate these roles and 
•functions in terms of perceived IMPORTANCE. If your district provides collective bargaining for teachers , please indicate 
your perceptions of the effects of staff negotiations on your ability to perform each of the administrative roles or functions. 



Importance Rating 



Effects of Staff 
Negotiations* 







*^ 


lortant 




mportant 














:ry Importai 


JO 


CO 

4^ 


itativeiy Uni 


^important 


rengthened 


> Efiect 


sakened 






> 


QJ 

or 


(U 

Z 


CC 


Z) 


w 


z 


S 


29. 


General decision imaking 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


30. 


Building management 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


31. 


Business management 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


32. 


Establishment of educational goals and priorities 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


33. 


Budgeting 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


34. 


Personnel selection, assignment, retention & 




















promotion 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


35. 


Staff evaluation 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


36. 


Curriculum planning 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


37. 


Stimulating innovation & change 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


38. 


Supervision of instruction 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


39. 


Coordinating school activities 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


40. 


Policy development & implementation 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


41. 


Student discipline 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 



*Complete only if your school provides for collective bargaining. 

Part V — Problems and Issues in Education 

Below are listed some issues and problems confronting educational administrators. Please rate in terms of (a) severity or 
magnitude, (b) estimate of severity or magnitude in the future (five to ten years hence). If your district engages in collective 
barciainin(j with teachers, please indicate the effects of staff negotiations on each of the issues and problems listed. 



Severity or Magnitude 
Si 1 



Future Projection 



Neg(/iiations* 



.2 3 
O ^ 

E o 



5 E 

i 1 

1 % 

2 o 



45. 
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42. School/community relations 

43. Excessive paper work 

44. Problems of teacher personnel 
Developing and enforcing policies & regulations 



o 
> 

II 
(1 

(i 
(1 



o 
a 
E 



o 
2 



O 5 
2 3 4 5) 



2 
2 
2 



4 
4 
4 



5) 
5) 
5) 



o 

o> 
o 

u 

3 

5 

E 
o 
u 
o 
03 

(1 
(1 
(1 
(1 



o 



o 

o 

I J3 

> ^ 

£ X 

*ji o iz 

CO cn CO 



o 
o 



u 

E 
o 



m 03 
2 3 4 5) 



2 3 
2 3 
2 3 



4 
4 
4 



5) 
5) 
5) 







u 

:S 


•>< 

u 

CI 




UJ 


UJ 


u 


c 

01 


CJ 

> 


01 


E 






w 


o 


o 
Z 


V 

Q 


(1 


2 


3) 


(1 


2 


3) 


(1 


2 


3) 


(1 


2 


3) 
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Severity or Magnitude 



Future Projection 



Negotiations* 



o — 

E o 

CD Q. 

U ^ 

*^ C 

CO 

o r 

C Q. 



J3 

n 0) 

-g 2 S 



6 5 2 



u 

CO "i; 

5 o 

oi O 



E 
o 



*— u 



£ E E 

O o o 

« u " 

0-0) 0) 

z CO ca 



u Ui 

01 „ 

Jtl CO 

.1 I E 



o 

Q. 



O Oi 

z a 



46. 


Desegregation — integration 


/I o 
(1 Z 


o 


A 


0} 


47. 


Problems of pupil personnel 


(1 z 


O 


A 




48. 


Student discipline control 


M 9 


o 


A 


3/ 


49. 


Diug and alcohol abuse 


It o 
(1 z 


o 


A 




50. 


Teacher militancy 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


51. 


Accountability demands ^ 


(1 2 


3 


4 


'5) 


52. 


Job security 


(1 . 2 


3 


4 


5) 


53. 


Professional staff salaries 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


54. 


Declining enrollments 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


55. 


Loss of local control 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


56. 


Implementing affirmative action 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


57. 


Extra-curricular programs 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


58. 


Student attendance 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


59. 


Intra-staff communications 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


60. 


Problems related to board of education 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


61. 


Increasing educational costs 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


62. 


Decreasing revenues 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 


63. 


Working conditions for professional staff 


(1 2 


3 


4 


5) 



2 


«3 
O 


A 

*T 


3/ 




9 


3) 


Z 


«3 
O 


A 






2 


3) 




O 


A 






2 


3) 




Q 
O 


A 
H 


O) 




2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5)- 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2. 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SURVEY - NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

Part I — Background Information • 
1. Control of your college: Slate State/Local Non-public 



2. General type(s) of area served: Urban Suburban Town . Rural. 

3. Size of your college (student enrollment): 

under 500 _Z 

500-1000 

1000-3000 ** . 

3000-5000 

over 5000 



4. Do you have a collective bargaining agreement with your instructional staff? Yes 
(a) If "yes" to 4 above, number of years (including this year). 



No 



(b) If "yes" to 4 nbove, indicate the national affiliation of your local bargaining group. 

National Education Association 

Aniericon' Federation of Teachers (AFL/CIO) 

American Association of University Professors 



Other (please list) 



5. Do administrators or Board Members at your college participate in collective bargaining sessions? 

Yes No • 

(a) If "yes" to 5 above, whnt is their role in negotiations? 

Active involvement Silent observers 



Other (please list) 



Part II — General Impressions 
Directions: For questions 6-1 1 please circle. the number after each item which correlates to your response. 



2 o 

1 5 



Please indicate to what extent you agree or disagree that: *2 « « 

0) 0) a> 

OJ Q> C) 

< < < 

6. Collective bnrgaining with teachers is becoming more prevalent in community 

and junior colleges. 2 3 

7. National professional education associations nnd organizations are aware of 
the implications of collective baiyaining on the administration of colleges 
(e.g., North Central Association, American Association of Community and 

Junior Colleges. American Council on Education, Phi Delta Kappa, etc.). 1 2 3 



8. National professional education associations and organizations are doing a 
good job of keeping their members abreast of collective bargaining issues. 

9. The college administrator is increasingly defenseless before the power of 
teachois and teacher oigani/ations. 

10. Collective baig.'iinintj has forcod comrrtunity and junior college presidents 
to share aclmini.«;trative decision making with le;tcheys. 

11. Collective baigainirig has irsultal in broadei responsibilities given to 
community and junior colleqe presidents. 

33 
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2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 
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Part III - Institutional Ratings 



Please rale your colleye on llio following variables. If your college provides collective bargaining for teachers, please indicate 
your perceptions of the effects of staff negotiations on each of the variables listed. 



RATING 



EFFECTS OF STAFF 
NEGOTIATIONS* 







Outsti 


Good 


u. 


Poor 


Strenc 


US 

o 
z 


Weaki 


12. 


Instructional program 


<1 


2 


3 


4) 


11 


2 


3) 




Extra-curricular programs 


'1 


2 


. 3 


4) 


(1 


2 


3) 


14. 


Community support of education 


<1 


2 


3 


4) 


(T 


2 


3) 


15. 


Staff morale 


(1 


2 


3 


4) 


<1 


2 


3) 


16. 


Inservice programs 


(1 


2 


3 


4) 


(1 


2 


3) 


17. 


Student academic achievement 




2 


3 


4) 


(1 


2 


3) 


18. 


Student morale 




2 


3 


4) 


(1 


2 


3) 


19. 


Intra-staff communications 




2 


3 


4) 


(1 


2 


3) 


20. 


Public relations 




2 


3 


4) 


<1 


2 


3) 


21. 


Profession::! staff salaries 




2 


3 


4) 


<1 


2 


3) 


22. 


Fringe benefits for professional staff 




2 


3 


4) 


(1 


2 


3) 


23. 


Physical facilities 




2 


3 


4) 


(1 


2 


3} 


24. 


Fiscal condition 




2 


3 


• 4) 


(1 


2 


3) 



'Complete only if your college provides for collective bargaining. 

Part IV — Administrative Roles and Functions 

INSTRUCTION: Below arc listed some of the major roles and functions of college administrators. Please rate in terms of 
perceived IMPORTANCE of each role or function. If your college provi d es coMective bargaining for teachers , please indicate 
your perceptions of the effects of staff negotiations on your ability to perform each of the administrative roles or functions. 



IMPORTANCE 
' RATING 



EFFECTS OF STAFF 
NEGOTIATIONS* 



26. 
27. 
28. 



EKLC 



GiMiernl decision making 
Building management 
Business nianacjenuMii 



o 
a 

e 
>• 

QJ 
> 

(1 
(1 
(1 



Establishnien! of cckicjtional goals and prioi iUes ( i 



o 
a 

E 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
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34 



o 

Q. 

E 
'E 
D 
> 



o 
a 
E 



5) 
5) 
5) 
5) 



T3 

(U 






C 

(U 






"5 


o 
<u 


(U 

c 


o» 




- o 


c 

Q} 


UJ 




W 


o 


s 


(1 


2 


3) 


(1 


2 


3) 


(1 


2 


3) 


(1 


2 


3) 



IMPORTANCE 
RATING 



EFFECTS OF STAFF 
NEGOTIATIONS^ 





• 


jry Important 


ilatively Important 


(D 
3 


jiatively Unimportant 


limportant 


rengthened 


3 Effect 


eakened 






> 


cc 


0) 


cc 




CO 


2 




^y. 


Budgeting 




2 


O 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


oU« 


Personnel selection, assignment, retention 




















and promotion 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


31. 


Staff evaluation 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


32. 


Curriculum planning 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


33. 


Stimulating innovation and change 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


34. 


Supervision of instruction 




2 . 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 




Coordinating school activities 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 


36. 


Policy development and implementation 




2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3) 



*Complete only if your college provides for collective barga 



ning. 



Part V — Problems and Issues in Education 

Below are listed some issues and problems confronting college administrators. Please rate in terms of (a) severity or magnitude, 
:"(b) estimate of magnitude or severity in the future ( five to ten years hence). If your college engages in collective bargaining with 
teachers, please indicate the effects of staff negotiations on each of the issues and problems listed. 

SEVERITY OR MAGNITUDE FUTURE PROJECTION NEGOTIATIONS* 







blem or Issue 


2m or Issue 


em or Issue 


r Issue 


3blem or Issuf 


ore Critical 


More Critical 




Less Critical 


jss Critical 






u 






o 
k. 


o 


JQ 


o 


k. 




> 




> 








Ol 
>•- 






itical P 


nt Prot 


nal Pro 


roblem 


esent F 


JZ 

u 

3 


Slightl 


0) 

c 


Slightl 


Much 


Effect 




ui 

S 
c 






w 

CJ 


(0 


o 


Q. 


Q. 






CO 


0) 

c 


01 

c 


Qi 


1 


Q) 
C 






Very i 


Impoi 


Occas 


Minor 


Not a 


Becon 


Becon 


JZ 

o 
o 
Z 


Becor 


Becor 


Positi^ 


UJ 

o 
Z 


Detrir 


37. 


School/community relations 


(1 


2 


3 


4 

« 


5) 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 




2 


3) 


38. 


Excessive paperwork 


(1 


2 


' 3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 




2 


3) 


39. 


Problems of teacher personnel 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5). 




2 


3) 


40. 


Developing and enforcing policies and regulations 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 




2 


3) 


41. 


Problems of pupil personnel 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 




2 


3) 


42. 


Teacher militancy 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 




2 


3) 


43. 


Accountability demands 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5). 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 




2 


3) 


44. 


Job security 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 




2 


3) 


45. 


Professioniil staff salaries and fringii henofils 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 




2 


3) 


46. 


Decliniiui onrollmonis 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 


(1 


2 


3 


4 


5) 




2 


3) 



• SEVERITY OR MAGNITUDE FUTURE PROJECTION NEGOTIATIONS' 



47. Loss of local control 

48. Implementing affirmative action 

49. Extra-curricular programs 

50. (ntra-staff communications 

51. Problems related to the controlling board 

52. Increasing educational costs 

53. Decreasing revenues 

54. Working conditions for professional staff 



o 
E 

C) 

JO 
O 



o 
E 

JO 
O 
a. 

c 



> ^ 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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E 

C) 

JO 
O 



O 
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3 
3 
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^ I 

S c 

jO « 
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I I 



4 5) 

4 5) 

4 5) 

4 5) 

4 5) 

4 5) 

4 5) 

4 5) 



o 



3 

5 

E 
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2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



o) to 

^ I 

o o 

o ^ 



to 5 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 3 4 5) 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5) 
5) 
5) 
5) 
5) 
5) 
5) 



« 0? 2 

.> 2: E 

.tr UJ *z 

S o a 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3) 

3) 
3) 
3) 
3) 
3) 
3) 
3) 



"Complete only if your college provides for collective bargaining. 
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TABLE 1 



PART I - BACKGROmiD II^FORI^IATION 



SURVEY GROUP: PRINCIPALS 



1. School level organization: 



2.- Control of school 
Public 
Non-Public 





n 


i 




n 
61 


I 


9-12 


120 


59 


10-12 


30 


11-12 


1 


.5 


10-lli 


0 


0 


9-10 


0 


0 


other 


23 


11 


9-lH 


0 


0 









n 
196 
11 



95 
5 



Type of comraunity served: 
Urban 
Suburban 
Town 
Rural 

"School enrollment: 
Under iiOO 
liOO-lOOO 
1000-2000 
over 2000 



n 

50 
1*8 
1*7 

27 
65 
60 
2h 



26 
25 
25 

i 
15 
37 

3h 
Ih 



Engage in collective "bargaining: 
Yes 
No 

Number of years engaged in collective 
bargaining: 

0-3 

l»-6 

over 6 



n^ 

155 
22 



33 
6h 



75 
25 



25 
25 
50 



7. National affiliation of local bargaining 
unit: 

NEA 
AFT 
other 

8. Principal partici.pation in collective bargaining: 

Yes 
No 

9. Role of principal if participation 
in collective barcaining:' ^ 

Active 

Passive (observer) 
Other 



12h 
13 
10 

n 

91 
107 

ri 

35 
32 
21 



81* 
9 
7 

% 

hZ 
3h 



ho 

36 
2l( 



37 



3)t 
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TABLE 2 

. PART I - BACKGROUIiD INFORMATION SURVEY GROUP: SUPERINTENDENTS 

1. District grade level orgnni^ation: 



K-12 


n 


% 
9h 


T-12 


n 
1 


~ 6 


K-6 


1 


.6 


9-lh 


0 


0 


K-lll 


2 


1.3 


1-lk 


0 


0 


9-12 


1 


.6 


other 


1» 


2.5 



UOIiUJrvJX vJX Q.JLbUXXL.U* 






rUDXlC 




00 


Non-public 


1 


1 


A. J fJ^^ ^ ^ Vi^ilUll MX ^ ^ * ^ ^ 


n 


55 


T ^ 

urDcin 


17 


13 


Suburban 






Town 


hn 




Rural 






Dis'tric't e nro lime n't : 


Xi 




Under I4OO . « 


J 


d. 


400-5000 


T 1 - 


1 


5OOO-I5OOO 


U 


1 7 


over 15000 


10 


6 


■^ngage m coxxecui ve Dargaiii±iig 






Yes 


119 


76 


No 


D 1 




Number of years engaged in collective 


n 


- 1. 


oar gaming. 


18 


16 


0-3 








over 6 




6o 


National affiliation of local bargaining 


ri 




unit : 






NEA 


9U 


89 


AFT 


9 


8 


other 


3 


3 


Principal participation in collective 


n 


i 


bargaining: 


63 


U6 


Yes 


No ... . 


73 




Role of principal if participation 


' n 


i 


in collective bar^7;aining: 


26 


1.2 


Active 


Passive (observer) 


17 


27 


Other 


19 


31 



38 



TABLK 3 



;PART I - BACKGROUND INFORMATION SUTWEY GROUP: COMMUNITY & JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

1. Type of area or community served: 

Urban 
Suburban 
Town 
Rural 

2. Student enrollment 

Under 500 
500-1000 
1000-3000 
3000-5000 
over 5000 

3. Engage in collective bargaining: 
/Yes 

No 

k. Nmber of years engaged in collective 
bargaining: 
0-3 

over 6 

5. National affiliation of local bargaining 'unit : 

NEA 
AFT . 
AAUP 
other 

S. Administrator or Board Member involvement 
in collective bargaining: 
Yes 
No 

r. Role of administrator (s ) or Board Member (s) 
in collective bargaining: 
Active 
Passive 
other 

I. Control of college 
State 
Local 

Non-Public 
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PART II ~ GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 



ITEM ANALYSES BY SURVEY GROUP 
(percentages) 



1. Collective "barcaining with teachers is 
"becoming more prevelant in schools and 
community colleges. 

Principals 

Superintendents 

Community College Presidents 

2. National "professional education 
associations and organizations are 
aware of the implications of 
collective bargaining on the 

administration of schools/colleges. 
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Superintendents 

Community College Presidents 

3. National professional education 
associations are doing a good job 
of keeping their members abreast 
of collective bai^gaining issues. 
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Community College Presidents 

U. The school/college administrator is 
increasingly defenseless before the 
power of teachers and teacher organ- 
izations. 
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Superintendents 

Community College Presidents 

5. Tlie superintendent/principal should be 
actively involved in the teacher 
negotiations process. 

Principals 
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TABLE h (cont.) 



PART II ~ GENERAL Il^RESSIONS 



ITEM ANALYSES BY SURVEY GROUP 
(percentages ) 



Collective bargaining has forced 
administrators to share administrative 
decision-making with teachers. 

Principals 

Superintendents 

Community College Presidents 
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7. Collective bargaining has resulted 
in broader responsibilities given to 
superintendents/principals/community 
college presidents. 

Principals 

Superintendents 

Community College Presidents 
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TABLE 5 



III 



tHsTlTLTT'-^^OW'^L RATINGS 



ITEM ANALYSES BY SURVEY GROUP 
(percenta/netj ) 



Rating 



Effects of Staff 
Nugotiations 
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^^*'^^^^\^ft^ictila-^" programs 
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i^^iUoipals 
Q^Pevintendents 
'^'^Unity Gollege Presidents 

5 •'■noipals 
Q^J^e^^intendents 
'^luuvinity College Presidents 

inser>|^^ programs 

^^irioipals 
Q^t>et.inten<ients 
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PART III " INSTITUTIONAL RATINGS 



10. Professional staff salaries 

Principals 

Superintendents 

Comnmnity College Presidents 

11. Fringe benefits for professional staff 

Principals 

Superintendents 

Community College Presidents 

12. Pliysical facilities 
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Superintendents 

Community College Presidents 

13. Fiscal condition 
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Superintendents 

Community College Presidents 



(cent . ) 
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PART IV - ADMINISTRATIVE ROLES ATID FUNCTIONS 



I'^EM ANALYSES BY ;.'URVEY GROUP 
(percenLaf-;es ) 
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TABLE 6 (cont.) 



PART IV - ADMINISTRATIVE ROLES AND FUNCTIONS 



ITOIM ANALYSES BY SURVEY GROUP 
(percentaf^es ) 



Importance Rating 



Effects of Staff 
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i'PART V -- PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN EDUCATION ITKM ANALYSES BY SUBVEY GROUP 

( pei'Contiu:.e5) 



Severity or Magnitude 



Future Projection 



Negotiations 



!• School/coiTununity relations 
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Superintendents 
Comm. College Pres. 

2. Excessive paperwork 
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Superintendents 
Comm. College Pres. 
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TABLE 7 (cont.) 



^KRT V ~ PROBLEMS A^^D ISSUES IN EDUCATION 



ITEM MALYSES BY SURVEY GROUP 
(perconta[:es ) 



Sovcrilv or Moynitudo 



Future Projection 



Negotiations 



9« Teacher militancy 
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Superintendents 
Comm. College Pres. 
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1. Job security 
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Declining enrollments 
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PART Y ~ PROBLEMS AND ISnUES IN EDUCATION ITl'lM ANALYSKS BY SURVEY (JROUP 



Severity or Magtiitudo Future Projection Negotiotions 
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mi^ OF HISSING casEmncNs . ^ 



^93 
100.0 



O.0O00 



10 



POSTN 



wI^CIp:Ls 



FAIR POOR 
3.1 . 



ROW 
rCTAl 



PCSTN' 

. ^ PCT inaiSIA^D GOOD 

TClsCTj . ij 2.1 

• . "H \ 5^.7 I if.. 



e!.1 j 

3.4 I 

Jl 

C.6 I 

21 493 
^'3 lOO.O 



^^2-0 2i;7 

!;!.!rr ^ screes of FREECCH SIGMFMCE. 0.0017 



TASK 9 



POSTN fty VAR024 

• O t t « t t « M M M f * « * I * « « * M M M I « J M 



POSTN 



. . - VAR324 
CDINT I 

RCW ocr rcUTSUND GOOD 
CCL PCT ilNG 
TCI PCT 1 M 



FAIR POOR 



2.! 



3.1 4.1 



m 

TOTAL 



PRINCIPALS 



U. 1 



. I 
-1- 

U I 



SUPERINTENDENTS I U.!> I 51.4 1 23.9 1 icl 2 9 
" 19.6 I 32.3 I 2T.5 I 26.9 I 
4.0 I 14.4 I 6.7 I 2.8 I.. 

30 i 82 I 60*" l' 29"! 201 

14.9 I <iO.B I 29.9 I 14.4 I 40*7 

I 37.3 } 5C.0 I 5^.5 I 

I M I 12.1 I i.V I 
,1 1 1 J 

27 I 9 I 155 

5.8 I 31.^ 

.... . 17.3 : 

- 5.5 I 1.6 I 



3. 

J.C.PRESIDENTS 



I 29.4 
I b.l 



52 



TCTAL 



, , I 67 . . 
I 33.5 I 43.2 I 17.4 1 
51.0 I 30.5 I 22.5 
I U6 
■I— 



I 10.5 



102 
2U.6^ 



220 
4'^.5 



120 
24.3 



.52 
10.5 



494 
100,0 



CHI SQUARE n 32.16994 WITH 6 DEGREES OF FREECCH SIGKPFICANCE • 0,0030 
NUKBER CF PISSING C3SERVATI0NS « 45 - 



TA3B 11 



PCSTN ' Br VARC33 

vArasD 

CCl'HT I 

PCT lOUTSTANO GOOD FAIR POOR RCH " 
COL PCT 1 INS TOTAL 
TCr PCT I l.I ■ 2.1 3-1 4.1 
POSTN 1 1 1 1 1 

1. I '9 1 94 I 27 I 5 J 
SUPEFINTENOEMS I 6.7 I 69.6 1 20.0 I 3.7 1 

I 19.6 } 2S.L I 2li.7 I 31.3 I 
I U6 I iV.2 1 5.5 1 l.O i 

2. *i [rr"'!™! Tfi ri' 

PRUXIPALS I 6.0 I 62.0 I 26.0 1 4.0 I 
I 34.8 I 37,1 I 55.3 I 53.0 I 
I 3.i I 25.3 I 10.6 I 1.6 1 
-I 1 1 1 1 

3. I 21 I 116 J 15 I 3 1 
J.C.PRESIOENTS I 13.5 1 74.fl 1 9.7 I 1.9 ! 

• I 4!i-7 I .3A.7 1 16.Q 1 U.fi I 
I 4.3 I 23.7 I 3.1 I 0.6 I 
T ; 1 

,CGLM"': ' U IVf 94 16 
:iAL 9.4 66.2 19.2 3.3 



.135 
27,6 



200 
40.6 



155 
31.6 



490 
100.0 



CHI SQUARE « 19.94563 KITH 6 DEGREES OF FREEDOH SIGNIFICANCE ■ 0.0024 
NUPBERCFFISSINGGaSEfiVATIQNS* 4^ ," 



TABLE 12 



TABLE 13 



5 

3.) 
l.O 



mil 

»:I ?CT I!TJTiTl\0 C:00 FAIR POOR 
CCL PCT IIKG _ 

ICIPCTI 1.1 2.1 3 J 4< 
POSTN .1-.— .-!. 1 

1. I S I 100 I 21 
S'J?EMNTENagMS I 6.J I 7i,6 I 15.7 

I 15.7 I 29.2 I 26.6 

I ub ] I ^.3 , 

.T.....,,.[......^.r ^i—,^— — 

2. i U I 134 I ;3 1 7 
PRISClPiLS I 7a, I 67.7 I 2L7 I 3. 

. r 27.5 1 3^.1 I M I 50,0 
I 2.^} 1 27.5 1 U I.'' 
-I ( 1 [ 

3. I 29 I 1 15 I 2 
J.C*?RES1C5KTS I lt.7 ! 72.3 ,1 9.7 I 1. 

I h.^ \ 3l.a I 19.0 I M 
I 6.3 I 22.; I 3.1 I 0.;^^ 

mm Dl * 3^3 79 H 
TOIAL 13.5 73.t 16-2 2*9 



. m 

TOTAL 



134 
27.5 



198 
^0.7 



155 
31.3 



437 



PC5TN BV VAS036 



VAHD36 

Pfi pa inUTSTAND GOPO FMP POOR 

rn pf.T iiNC 

TOT PCT 1 l.I 2.1 3.1 



1. I 



SUPEPIfiTENCENTj 



PRINCIPALS 



3 ! 
S.d I 
I K.a I 
I 1.6 I 

I 1- 

10 I 



4.1 

-: 



TOTAL 

33 i 34 I 13 i ' 133 
60.1 I 24.6 I 9.4 I 28-0 
32.5 I 24.4 I 26.3 I 
\tni I 6.9 ] 2.6 I 

"".91 'i rrv rr'i 233 



I 5.0 I 45,5 I 37.0, 1 12,5 1 40.6 



13.: 
2.3 



55.7 r 53.6 I 54.3 1 



CHl SCUASE • 25.17241 WITH 6 DcGP5=S OF FREcOCH SIGNIFICANCE • /0.0033 
mi^ Cr KISSING CaSSRVATICNS ' ' 52 / 



16.S I 15.0 1 5.1 [ 

-I 1 1 1 1 

3* I 36 I 21 r 30 I 0 I 155 

J.C.PRE5I0ENTS I 23.2 I 52,3 I 19,4 I 5,2 I 31.4 

I 66.7 I 3l.a 1 2i.7 I ,17.4 ' I - ' 

CPLIHN * 54 255 ' 138 * 493 . 

TC7AL 11.0 5U7 2b-0 9.3 ICJ.O 

CHI SQUARE" 50.05792 )»ITH 6 0EGRE2S OF FREtDCH SIGNIFICANCE" 0.00)0 

NUTO CF PISSING, CaSERVATlCNS «, '46 



7ABLS H 



TABLE 15 



BY VARO;0, 

,*J4^i*.,,*.M**-l««Mi» MO.»» 

Vi5J40 

CCLNT I 

SC. PCT ICliTSTANO GOOD 

CCL pct;ing,.,^„^ 

TCT PCT I 2. 



FAIR FGOR 
29 I 



A.I 

U I 



m 

TOTAL 



' 3.9 I 15.B I 5.7 ' I 



136 



5,1 I 27.6 



2. I 33 I 105 I 

nmw I ! 52.0 I 

I 2U3 1 

— — 1 1 

3 1 55 I 79 T 19 i 

J.C-?PeSlC£NTS* I 35-J t 51J 1 12.3 I 

I 51.4 I JO. 2 

T 11.2 I U.O 



1" 

57 1 
26.2 I 
!54.ti I 
11.6 ! 
'I- 



2.2 t 

202 

3.5 1 41-0 
35.0 I 



1 

. iJ i 
ia.3 I lo.o 

J-.:: — 1 1 — 

CCLl-N ICr 262 104 
TOTAL 21.7 5j-1 21.1 't.i 



155 
3U4 



493 
100.0 



PCSTN 



blf VAW42 



CHI SCUARE . 39.79135 KITH 6 DECREES OF FREEDCH SIGNIFICA«£ ^ 0.0000 
NUfiE^ CF HISSING CaSERVATlOfiS • ^6 



VAR042 

ccuf;T I 

RC'i PCT IQ'JTSTANO GOOD FAIR FCOR PC« 
CCL PCT I l-'jG 7CTAL 
TCT PCT I l.l 2.1 3.! 4.1 

POSTN ' -.-.-.I-^ - 

1. I 25 I 67 I 33 I II 

su?ER:^TE^0E^TS : is.; i 49.3 i 24.3 i 6.1 

I 22.5 1 3U3 I 26.fi 1 26,3 
" 5-1 I 13-7 I 6.7 ! 2.3 



PRI\'CIPAL$ 



2. i 



3. 1 



J-C.PR5S1CENTS 



TC7AL 



]- 

34 1 
I 17,1 I 
I 30.6 I 
I 7.0 I 

52 1 
I 33.5 I 
I 4&.d ! 

I 1G.6 I 
I 1-. 

Ill 21V 
22.7 43 J 



. I 2; 

■ ,1 lO.o 

I '■'V;. k )'Snl 

I 26 I 9 

I 16.9 I 5.6 

IJ I 21.1 1 22.3 

3.7 I 5.3 I 1.3 

""i2r v 

25-2 a.4 



60 . 

40.2 I 

57.4 I 
16.4 

67* 
43.5 



136 
27. d 



199 
40.7 



154 
31.5 



439 
100,0 



CHI SOUARE « 24.13907 '-^!TH 6 OEGREE-5 OF FREECW SIGNIFICA.'^CE « 
NU«3ER OF HISSING Oa£E;iVATOT«« 50 



0.0005 



51 



TA5LB l6 



TABLS IT 



' ' - Br 'nm 



fCLM I 

sf- PCr ICl'TSUNO G3CD FAIR POOR 

:CT p:t I u\ 2.1 3-1^^ ^ 

^"^^^'^^^-^^'^ i ill I ^I:? I IJ:: ! 

I 2.7 1 13.1 } ^-ZJj 



PJlIfiClPilS 



2. 



7.0 
2.9 



1 79 I K I ^3 
I 30.5 1 37.0 I 16.5 

I U.2 I 15.1 I 6.7 



3. 



TCUl 



L\0 ^5.D 3M 13.3 



POW 
TOTAL 



135 



200 



31-5 



I * M i M ♦ • ♦ • M ♦ M M ♦ ♦ • M • • I M • » ♦ 



BY VAR022 



POSTN 



VA!i022 

mfci ICUTSTAND GOOO FAIR fOOR 

CnieCT IING , _ , . 

TCT PCT I l.I I'l 3.1 



SUPERINiENOENlS 



PRINCIPiLS 



1 



I '2^ I 
I 17-5 ! 
I 3Si.3 1 
I I 
-I 1 



-I- 

J.C.PRESirrVTS 1 

I 



31 
b.3 



13 

19.1 
2.6 



TGUL 



i3.a 



62.S 
31.3 
17.4^ 

""iir 

,55.7 
22*7^ 

49.7 
28-0 
15.!> 

55.8 



23 
16.9 

^.7 

"""42 
20.9 
36.2 

32.9 
10.3 



V 
2.9 
II.S 



m 

TOTAL 



137 
27.8 



16 I 

S.O I 

47.1 I 

! 

U I 

41.2 I 
. 2.S 1 





116 

23.:> 



34 
6*9 



201 
40.8 



155 
31.4 



493 
ICO.O 



CH! = l5.69S7(i k^'ITH 
NL«35a CF HISSIKG C5SE^VATI0NS 



6 D£G!l£ES CP FREEDOH SIGNIFICANCE ^ 0.0155 
50 



20.S0917^:TH 6'CEGfiS£SCFFREEDCH SIGNIFICANCE* 0,0020 



CHI SCUA? 

mm CF HI5SINC CBS:RVAT!CnS - 46 



TABLE 18 



TABLE 19 



PCS 



• 8y VAItC21 

t * ; . ; » I • .1 . . I » « « I * M * ♦ * M « ♦ M » » • * * • 

''^^•^21 

D^^PCT isT^FflCTH NO EFFEC WEAKENED RCW 
CCl ?CT 1:^:0 , T , , TOTAL 
TCI PCT ! I. 2.1 3.1 

aPEP-mESDENTS I U M^^^^^ 

1 3.J__I_^a.5_^I_^_9.9__j . . 

2. 'i 23": 35 I 36 I 149 
FPINCIPALS I U.S j 57.0 ! ?4.2 I 4^.5 
I 62.2 44.7 I :6J 1 

qj I J6.i I 53.7 I 21.2 
15.6 I i7.4 3 .0 
2.1 I 9.9 I '/.3 I 



3. I 

J.C.PFE5ICENTS I 

I 



TOTAL 



45 
12.4 



no 

56.7 



100 
29.9 



335 
100. 0 



SUPERINTENDENTS 



CHI SCl/tfiE s " 14.00534 "ilTH 4 DEGREES OF. FREECCH 
. f;Uf^3EP CF PISSING CSSERVATIONS » 20^1 



SIGNIFICANCE^"'' 0.0073 



PCSTN BY VAR029 

VA3029 

COWT ! 

m PCT ISTRENGTH M EFFEC HEAKENEO ROW 
CCL PCT IcNED T 'TOTAL 
TCT PCT I 1.1 2.1 3.! 
PCSTN 1—- — I 1 1 

I ' 24 I 59 I 32 1 ■ 115- . .. 
I 20.9 I 51.3 I 27.8 I 34.1 
I 36.1 I 33.0 I 33.7 I 
I 7.1 I 17.5 I 9.5 I 
.[ 1^— ...j™ — I 

32 I 85 I 30 I 151 

21.2 1 53.9 I.J9,9 I 44.8 

I 49.7 I 31.6 I 

9.6 I 26.4 I 6.9 I 

9,9 I 43.7 I I 21.1 

1 11.1 I 17.3 I 34.7 ; 

I 2.1 I '9.2 I U I 

COLL'VN '"iP^^'T/r ir'' 337 
• TOTAL 15J 53.1 28.2 lOD.O 

CHI SOUiPE « lfl.129-5 WITH 4 DEGREES OF FREEDCH 

KUPBER CF HISSING OBSERVATIONS « 202 



PSiNClPiLS 



2. 



-I- 

3. J 

j.c.piiesic£n;$ I 



SIGNIFICANCE y 



mil 



120 



I 33.7 I I 

mil T'slf i""iSiri 

] iN^ I 35.? : 

ii.l I 5.7 I 



113 
33.7 



5.3 : 

5^.5 ! 
l.o I 
1 

3 I 15D 

IhS : 
0,9 P 
1 

2 1 72 
2.a I 21.5 



icuL i6:r 3.5 iodJo 

Ch:scu;;e. 9oflCC2y:TH 4 DECREES 2? FilcEDCH SICMFICANCE « 0.0;SI 



TABLE 21 



Via023 

CCLVT I 

cci PCX icned t total 

TOT ?CT ! Ul 2.r 3.1 

1 — ---I 1 



POSTN 
SUPEUIMENCEKTS 



I 



PRINCIPHS 



2. I 

I 



. li I ?2 I 29 I 
12.2 I 62.6 I 25.2 I 
43,e I 33.7 I 24.2 I 

^.l ! 2U3 J U I 
J. ; 1 

73 I iO 



115 



151 



}!-? I ^^-3 I 39.7 I 44.7 



I S6.2 ! 3U I 

I 5.3 I 21.6 I 
•r 1 1 

.3» I 0 1 U 



50.0 
17.3 I 



J.C.PSgSIOENTS I O.O ! 5S.9 i ^,3.1 J 



- 0.0 i 22.3 
-LJ:L^ 12.1 

mm 32 ^']IT 
TOUl 55.0 



9.2 1 
35.5 



72 
21.3 



33d 

ic:.o 



CHI DOL'iRE i 16.43622 MTH 4 OECfEES CF FREEOCH 
'WER CF HISSING C3SERVATI0JIS ■ 201 



SIGMFIUNCE* O.O024 



TAELE 22 



?:STf, gy vAfiQis 



POSTS 



TCT?:t ! U! 2.1..- 3.1 



slpsrutekcf^ts I 2.6 : 32.2 i 65,2 i 3u 

I 37,S I 27.D I 39,1 I 

I 2!j.J I 45.i I 0.5 ! 
I_ Do I 13.; I^S.a j 

j.c.Ps=s:3;l- |7iT"5" 21!} . 

I 37.3 ! 27.7 I b,6 I 

I a.o r 11.3 1 a.? i 

CCUNf, ^ 3 ' 137 192 337 
ZUl 2.4 43.7 57.0 100.0 

CM S:UA?£ « W.74732 WITH 4 CSCREES OF mm SICNIFICASCE - 0.0293 

SUP&ER Cr KISSING C3SE;V;TICJiS * 202 



i5 



PCSTN 



Vi;D35 



POSTN 



EFFECTO go. 



SUPSPIKTEN'CENTS 



PRINClPiLS 



J.C.PRESICENTS* 



CCLUMK 
TOTil 



7-3 I 31.3 ! 34 0 

I 36.4 I 2?.<) f 2g 5 ^^'^ 

] ^ 55:d 
J:LLJi:iJ Ji'^ ^ 

! 2p- 17.1 I 25.d . 

j ^.7 6.b I ifl,l I 

22*3 33,2 39.: 



72 
21.3 



33a 
lOC.O 



CHn:UiP£. 10.28916 WITH 4 CEC^EES OF FftEEOCM SICMFICXE / U35d 
WHBES OF HISSING CeSERVATlDKS '201 \ 



IA3I£25 



PAl^ POOR 



TOTiL 



.i:L 



2.! 3.1 4.1 

T.^-.— ] 1 

5. ' & I 17 ! 3 I .0 ! , 2J 
?MVJ*.3!;3 500 ! 2M I 65,^ I IU5 I 0.3 15.3 
, : 15.^ I 17.2 I lUl I O.D I 

;?:'i-4CMoo) I 11.3 I. n.o : im j j.b 
I 2S.9 ! J.7 I i.ej^ 
«- ^ 10 i I I 

27.^ I .5;.- I n»2 1 ' U7 
il.O 1 31.3 I 37.0 ! 20.3 
5.4 t U.2 I 5.9 1 0.6 
] 1 1 

I 10 1 T I b \- \ I 
41 7 I 29.2 T ?5.0 I ,^.2 [ 14.1 

T 25l.'i I 7.1 I i 20.0 r 
I ^.i* 1 4.1 ! 3.5 I o.&^i 

rni * V, 59 ' 27 5 no 

TfjrcL 2:.? 53.2 15.9 2.9 lOO.O 

C-i! 53Ji'? « n.^i^iO WITH 9 0!:CP?ES CF FflEFOOX SIGMF:C«C5 



I 



I 

T 
t 

I 

r 



, . 62 
4.fl I 36.5 



53 
34.1 



24 



0.0419 



:A3LS 26 



ViflO40 

1 i.I 2.1 



3.1 



4.T 



WW 
TOTM. 



-1 



7, 



T S7. 1 34.i I 7.7 I 15.2 
1.0 I 17.9 ! 17.3 I 23.6 

'■■""I iT'\ 2^ ^ I 
lS:i ! SI:! | a = « 

''■irT"^"3r'i""""i"Y""T j 

K\ I 51.7 I ?2.4 I M 
, 51 15.7 I 25.0 I 14.3 

i ^;:2 j 17,5 t 7.6 i o.^ 

f—«*-p"l——— I——** 

' 7 i 12 I 5 1 0 1 



63 
36.3 . 



58 
33.9 



" ! 1 50:5 j za.J j f 

tv'l • 16:4 49;i 30.4 4.1 



24 
14,0 



171 

loo.o 



ERIC 



:?.39U3V1TH 9 DSG^SSS OF FRESDCH SIGNlHCmE « 0.0341 



* . . 5^2^ SCHOOL OR OISTPIlT py VW039 



ViS038 

ni pcT mSig^^^^^ ^^"^^ 

JOT_r:T_j 1.1 2.T 3.1 

WIN-UNDFR 500* I 0.0 ! S?!? \ ^zl] I 0.0 1 

I S'S i .l^»*V I' 22.0 I 0.0 I 

1 0.0 8.7 I 6.4 1 0.0 I 

. „.| — 



V4R00T 



tot;l 



26 
15.1 



PPIN-400-1000 



6. 



. 6 [ JO I 23 I 



* * 4M 

I 9.5 I ;7,6 I 36.5 I 5,3 I 
I 25.0 1 32.3 J ;6.0 8Q 0 



PR!*^-lDOO-20flD 



7. I 10 



8. 



1 11 



I 12 1 



16.9 r 61.0 1 20.3 1. 1.7 I 
41.7 I .39.7 I 2^.3 1 .20:0 
• Z0.9 1 7.0 1 0.4 I 



5.a 



P^n-DV:(l2000 I 
I 



I 



M 12 i if \ 
33.3 I 50.} I 15.7 



TCTil 



14.3 



. 93 
54.1 



- 2.3 I 
29.1 



3., 
0.0 I 

0.0 r 
2.9 



63 
36.6 



59 
34.5 



?4 
14.0 



172 
100.0 



CHtSQJftR5« 22.40445 WITH 9 DEGRESS OF FREFOOH SIGNIFICANCE* O.OOH 
NUH3ER OF HISSING CSSERVATICNS 14' . ■ 



TABLE 2T 



» A 1^[^IK . iT: "^^'-^^ SCHOOL sy mil 

Vft5038 

sn;.* prr !''ij:«Ti^'0 rood 

fri 3CT11VG 

Vi9i)05 1- — -M til 

, 1. ! 79 I 111 r 

PuBlIC ■ 15.1* r"57.B : 

I iflo.fl : 97.4 r 

! U.3 : 54.7 I 



Ftp. PJCIi 

3.! 4.! 

1 ! 

. 49 3 : 

25.5 r 

S9-1 I 6\1J 1 

24.1 I 1,5 I 



TCTiL" 



94'.6 



Kr\'-PUHTC 



0 . 
0.0 I 

I 0.0 ! 

I 0.0 I 

-Tj;; i^l 

mm 29 
TCTAl K.3.' 



3 , 
27.3 I 
2-6 I 

"IT"* 
5o,2 



6 , rrnr 

54. S 1 Ifl.^ ! 5.4 

10.9 I 40.0 [ 

55 5*"^ 203 

27.1 2.5 13C.0 



Kwm^ !:f r^m CBStmricN'S 



3 0?r.PEES CF FPfSDCW SIGNIFICAVCf «' 
4 ' ( 



0-0034^ 



58 



MLE 23 



Slim c^TJCL DiSMCT scHHf^i ay vAtio^iO 



T-T 5C: I '..! 2.1 



3.1 



TCTil 



.. 50 

9^.0 ! 37,7 I ! 
51.5 I Z^.J I 2.0 I 
, 1 1 1 

! 0 1 II 7 I 3 1 
! y,0 1 <Jcl I iU ! 2h} I 

I 3.D I u,) I 12,3 1 I 

: CO ! i%5 1 3,5 '! 1.5. ! 

* 1 1 : 

52.0 23^2 3.5 



rx-j^.- 



I IOC. 3 
I Ib.3 



33 
lt,3 



II 
5.^ 



232 
■ lOC.O 



"THl'SOUSfV '""'3D.21703 '*i:rt ""'3 D5Gfi£:$ OF FRccDCM^'^^SICMFICA^CS/ O.O03O 



TABLE 29 



Vi9fl05 



3.! 



2.1 



1. ! 



3? 



112 I 35 ! 6 
I 55.7 I 17.; ! 3.0 T 

, 6 I Pi ri""":"! 

5^.5 J ^5.5 T 0.0 I fl.y i 

- j:Li..J;iJ.. ^ \ ^> \ 

^^^'^l- 21- '58,2 iU 3.0 



1 i-; 



S..5 



■ir 

5.5 



*rwi'«;C)ll?PV--^ B.,77;i i^ITH"3 CfCJJFcS OF FRESCf.^ 



2:1 



ME 31 



v;?C3'i 

TfT c:: t I.! 2.1 

[ 1 : 



FM9 fCCR =Mh' 
TflTiL 

3.1 4.1 

— I 1 

hr, I I? l"iO 

" 9s? 



r\'-?llrLlC 



. 2.r ! "it.:) ! 3;. 7 ! 6.3 \ 

: I ?5.h : ^)^.3 I lOu.j I 

I 2-0 ; 53.7 

: IS, 2 I ^5.5' 1 36.; I 0.0 I 5.5 
I 33.3 I A.; I 5.7 !, 0.0 I 
LO ], 2.5 I. 2.0 I M^.J-..^- 

rniin T" ii3 70 12 ' 201 

P:i< , 3.3 56,2 3^.5 6.0 ICO.O 
'CHI ^,n)'.*'r*V " ■'^y^'" 3 mz-i OF'FflSrOG^? ""SIGNIFICASCE 




V;^00l ' b:SGL := YOiJ^^ college ?¥ r:5iQ 



VAUODl 
LOCAL 

NCN-PU5LIC 
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I 26i9 ! 34.6 1 30«a 

I 21.2 I 20.0 I 36*4 

3. I iTT 2r"i"'""TT 

3 ,9 I 37.9 I I6I7 
75.8 55.6 I 50.0 I 
j 22.7 22.7 I JQ;Q ^ 1 

CDLUHn" 33 IT'^ 22 ^ 
TOTAL 30.0 40.9 20.0 



0 

0.0 



.hi 

— . J6.7 1 
0.0 I 60.0 1 



18. 
16.4 



- I 11 

3.8 i 3.H 

20.0 I 20.0 

0,9 I 0.9 



4 
6,1 

80,0 . 
3*6 I 



I 

20.0 
0.9 . 

4.5 



.2* 
23,6 



66 
60.0 



ioo.o 



CHI SOUAPE ■ 17.56184 WITH 8 DECREES OF FREEOOH SICHIFICANCE - 
jmn OF HISSING 03SERVATIONS - ,47 



0*0249 



TABLE 110 



TABLE 111 



..p^.iO ^\VAP286 

V4C334 

L =^ObL< il P;.Cj- 331?* T ??03L:3 TO ?! 



Y?A?S 

4-6 

m 6 



4.1. 



i 1 7 ! 21 7 I 
1'^ 1 2^^,.' I llj 1 63.6 I 



5.1 

"Tl 

0.0 I 
0.0 I 



qtal 



17. _ 
25.4 



•i— } ! ^^^^ I ^ j 



y**'^ I 29..) I 3'.T I O.J 

l^7 35I 2^1^ uil 



19 

2a.4 



W U.iiKiWITH nEGR?fS Or FPEFOO^ SIGNIFICANCE • /.C404 



:d3 




3 

4.5 



VAROOB ENGAGE IN COLLECTIVE SAPGAININC BY YA538T 



VAR08? 

r^!* SSt T^?5!.^!l i'SSil^S ^^f^^SION HINQR PR not a PR 
CCL JJT TIC;L PR T PP33L[ AL P3M. 33LEH OBL£^ 



VAROOB 



NO 



TOT PCT I 
-! 

1. 1 



2. 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



1 i ^ I 

I 80.O ti7.9 I 

I 6.0 t 2()i9 t 

■I 1—- ™r 

3 1 B I 

6.0 ! 16.0 I 

! 20.0 I ' 12.1 I 



37!t 1 

69.1 [ 

27,9 I 

50.0 I 
30.9 



4.1 

11.9 
66.7 
9.0 



0 

la.o 



4.6 

53.1 
3.5 



ROM 
TOTAL 



rill 



24,9 



15 
7.5 



66 
32.6 



31 
40.^ 



lO.O 

33.3 I 41.7 
4.5 I J.5 - 

,27 ' ""12"" 201 /V* 

13.4 6.0 lOO.O/yA 



CHI S3JARE • IO433445 WITH 4 OSGPEES Cr FPEEOCM SIGNIFICANCE • %m 
Hmi\ OF HISSING 03S5RVATICNS • 6 



98 



TABLE 112 



TABLE 113 



vuooa 

N3 



T2» K1 I I. 2.1 3.1 
— — — I***^.— I J — 



is!! 



1 1^3 I >5.5 



52 1 M I 
I 3A,0 I 26.3 I 
1 DO.) 1 8/.2 I 



2. I T 1 13 I 



n 

60.7 
3.^ 



* f 9 I « I * 



.':0T i PR 
CBLEK TCUl 
5.1 

1 

18 I 153 

U.d : 75.4 

53.1 I 

0.9 I 



T3TAL 









32 


65 


IT 




32.0 


23.2 



5.4 



26 
13.6 



CKI SQ-JARS . 12.6a577 WITH 4 OEGREfcS OF FRcEOOH 
CF KISSIKC C3SSRVATICNS • 4 



I 13 I 50 

i it? i 

31 203 
15.3 lOO.I^ 

SIGSIFICAUCE / 



0*0129 



CS'JM I 

,,003 H.Jll....J:l.-...hi...„.::i..„.::i....J:i 

I. I 36 I 59 I 34 J 20 J 4 1 153 

YE5 I I ;fl.6 ! ^2.'. i 13.1 I U I 75,0 

I ihl .1 73.3 I 66.r I 80,0 I 44.4 I 

I 17.6 ; 2a.O I 16.7 I 9.B 1 i.C I 

— I 1 .J J „T 

2- I 3 1 21 I 17 J 5 1 !) ! 51 

N] : 1 5.0 I 4l.> I 33,3 I 9.11 ! U I 25.0 

I 7.7 I 26.3 I 33.) I 20.0 I 55.a I 

iWm '39 90 . 51 25 * 9 204 . 
TOTil 19.1 39.2 211.0 12.3 4.4 133.0 . " 

CHI SOJaRE » 13.00113 WITH 4 DEGF££S CP fREEOQH SlGNlFICiSCE • O.OlU: 

NJH9ER HF HISSING OSScRVATlONS. * . 3 



TABLE 111* 



74^003 ENGAGE IN COLLECTlVi eARjAlNlHG 3t VARIOB 

COUNT I 

col ?ct iTlc;t PA T p^m al p? 03. ohlEh oSun idTh , 

TCT PCT I UI 2.1 3.1 4.1 5.1 

1 1 1 1 1 -i 

1. I 35 I ii 1 32 I 12 I 27 I 152 

; 2).o.; 30.3 ; 2i.i i 7.9 1 \u 75.2 

I 8!>.4 I U*l I iiJ.O I 50.0 t 77.1 I 
I I/.3 I 22.3 j I 5,9 j j3.4^ I 

2. "i Ti ["'\ rr'Ti"] n so 

I U«0 1 32*3 I 16*0 I 24.0 I 16.0 I 24*8 
I h.o I 2?..i ! 20.0 : 50.0 I 22.9 I 
1 3.0 I 7.^ I 4,3 I .5.9 I 4.0 I 
-1. 1 1 J 1 J 

aim 41 62 40 24 . 55 /< 
TCIil 20.3 30.7 19.3 U.9 17,3 103.0/^ 



VAROOa 
YES 



CHI SQJAPE - 11.05669 MlTH 4 DEGREES CP FREEOCH SIGNIFICANCE 
NJH3fnF HISSIHG CamilONS - 5 



• |0. 



|0,D259 



93 



TABLE 115 



■ VAR003 E« IN COLIFCTIVE 3APGMNI/. 5Y ViK126 

^yA5.126 

rCT PCT 1 l.I 2.1 3.1 4.| 5.1 

i' 3"! 17 I 7 ! 10 I- SI 

NO I 1 27.5 I j3.3 I 13.7 I [9.6 I 25.0 

I II. 1) I 23.3 I I 2^.3 47.?; I 

I l.b "! 6.9 I ^.i I _ 

-I 1 T 1 — '""l — .---I 

ni(jJ1N 26 69 53 ^0 2 2Jt 

TOT:l i2.7 35.8 23;4 14.7 13.3 lOfl.^/^ 

CHl S3JARE • 9.67356 WITH 4 OEGHEES Or FREfCCV. 5I3;;IFICA^CE • | 0.0462 
WEI^ CF KISSING Q3SERV4TIONS « 3 ^ 



100 



6 

ERIC 



TABLE 116 



TABLE 117 



i„i j; ''CiL ?^ I'v.iir u psoj. csLirt osu" tot l 

IL'.. ! '' '•• 3'' 5*1 



tfS 
NO 



! . U U I S0.9 1 65.2 1 52. 

.i..ihi..jJi:L|..!2:Ll '-^ j j 

i \)'\ i 2M 1 W.b i 15.7 i 2il5 1 

'''2 I'-i I 3^.3 I *e.o 1 

i.-J:?.J._5:.'...|.J;i.j.J:Li. 

. , 'til W 23 ' ""j"' 

2J'2 30.C 23.2 ll" 12" 



K.9 



Cm! iiJ/iC - lOWdOri ^ITh ^ mill OP fR[S03« SIGNIFICANCE 




m009 ES'OAGE IN CCLLECTIVE EAftiMMNG " " " BY 'vtROW 



NO 



COUNT 



mm 



^ia PCT iVE^y Coi IM?0»TAN OCCtSICN HINOP PR not a PR POil 
COL PCT TlCftl T PKCBlf AL PFQU. 09L£H 03LEH TOTAL 
TOT PCT l.[ 2.j 3,j 5.1 



1. I ^5 I' 56 I 32 I 16 I 4 1 153 

I 29,4. I h*t \ 20.9 I I 2.6 ! ?5.0 

I 66.^ f 64.(] t 5M I 6^.0 I 30.0 I 

I 22.1 I 27o I 15W I 7.6 I 2.0 I 

-I 1 1 1 1 

2, I 7 I 10 I 2; I 9 1 1 1 51 
I 1 AU I 47,1 ! 17.6 ! 2.0 I 25.0 
I U.5 I 15.2 I ;2.S i 36.0 1 20.0 I 

I 3.4 I 4.9 I U.a 1 4.4 I 0.5 1 ' ■ ■ 

-I 1 ; 1 1 1 

COLUW 52 66 ' 56 25 5 204 /-v-^ 

TOTAL 25.5 32.4 27.5 12.3 2.5 IOO.OV\ 

CHI 53JAPE ■ 18.3I02J WITH 4 D:CREES OP FRiEOOH SICHIFICANCE -^0.0011 



NUH36^ OF HISSING QBSgRVATIONS » 



3 



TABLE 118 



YES 



CJriT 



VA5.C96 



K'f IVI;/ C3I r^;?C-T^; OCCASICN m% PR NOT A PR ROW 
■ ■ ITIC'a ?<.T PtOaiE AL PRO3. C3LEK DBLiM TOTAL 



i:r PCT 1 




2, 


3. 




5. 


1. I 


29 I 


49 




I 27 I 


10 


I 
I 


1,^.4 I 


i2.: 


;:5.o 


I 17,B I 


6.6 






74.5 


! 73.0 I 


40.0 


I 


\U j 


24.1 


18.7 


iJ;:Li. 


...i'l. 


2. I 

1 

1 


4 I 

U.5 1 

U I 


9 

17.6 
15.5 
4.^ 


n 

25.5 
25') 
6.4 


I 13 1 

! i 
l..±Ll. 


15 
25.4 
60.0 
7.4 



152 



51 
25.1 



TOTiL 



32 
15.3 



5o 



51 
25.1 



37 
16.2 



25 
12.3 



203 

100.0 ; 
-.4 



/ 



C'HI SJJA'? • 21.79617 '^:TH a OECl^EES OF FREEDOM SIGNIFICANCE ■ /0.0002 
■Wtl OF MSSlNi OBScRVU:ONS * 4 



TABLE 119 



VAftOOa ENGAGE IN COLLECTIVE SARJaInInG " * flf VtROSl 



VAROOB 
YES 

NO 



COUNT. 



VAR031 



Rjy p;: IVcPY CPl ISP03TAM OCCASION* SINOR PR NOT A PR 
c£l PCT ITICAL PR T o?03L5 U PRCS. 



TDT^PCT 



08LS« 



37 



I 74.2 1 49.0 1 17.6 I 5.2 I 3,9 I 

! UJ I E2.4 I 60.0 I 72.7 I 60.0 I 

I Ifl.l j 36.3 j 13.2 j 3,9 J_^_M^| 

"l in iPl ir'l Vl Tr 

: 19.6 I 31.4 I 35.3 I 5.9 I 7,8 1 

I 21.5 I L7.6 I 43.0 I 27.3 I 40.0 I 

I ^.9 I 7.a 1 .B.9 t 1.5 I 2i0 I 

'47'" 91 " """ir^ II"" *" 10"" 

23.0 44.6 ' 22»1 5.4 4,9 



27 
17.6 



T 
5.2 1 



m 

TOTAL 



153 
75,0 



51 
25.0 



CHI SWE ■ 9.64815 WITH 4 DEGREES OF FREEDOM SIGNIFICANCE •//0.0468 
WHflEUF HISSING flSSEftVATIONS 3 . ' 



102 



, 'il^iWR ^ UMl IN COUfCTIvE mm\% 8Y ViROVl 



f(3 



TCT PCT i '^"^^^ ^ ^'SS TOTAL 

I ha I M»> 1 5q.O ! 75.0 I 66.7 i 



2. .'I 
I 



cauv?; 

TOTAL 



-I- 



1 
j 



13 



27.1 



27.7 



22 



;7 

23,6 



CHI SOJiPE » l«.506« m 

mm dp Missive osssmTMvs 



3 1 

, I 6.4 1 2.1 , 
. .5 ! 43.1 I 25.0 ! 33.3 I 
6.5 lUi I 1.5 I .0.5 I 
1- 1 

■ n^? • ..51 12 3 
M 25.6 5.0 lc5 

4 DECREtS Or ffictOOH SIGfiilFICANCE / 0.0038 



199 
100. 0'' 



TABLE 122 



111 



VA51032 

COUNT I 

•ny p;t I9fCC^'^ H 3fC^"c 5 \'C CHANG Mm II 8JCCHJ H pn« 

p:t IJCH ''.ope LIGHTLY E miU UCH LESS TOTAL 

T0T3CTI l.I 2-1 3.1 4.1 5.1 
1 1 



U I 60 ! 



, 65 I 23 1 1 I 1 I 

I I 43.^ 1 15.3 1 0.7 I 0.7 ! 

I 7J,9' I 0;.^ I 57.5 I 55.0 I 50,0 I 

: 16 I 



150 
76.1 



TOTAL 



-I- 



76 
3d.6 



77 
3^.1 



I 17 


^ .1 


I 


47 


I 36.2 


i M 1 


2.1 


23*9 


I 42.5 


: 50,0 I 


50,1) 




I ii.6 


I 0.5 I 


0.5 













40 
20.3 



2 

1.0 



2 



197^^.- 



CHI Si'JAPE 

OF. K1SSIN5 WSE^nVATICNS ■ 



1.0 IQO^tT 

lUiin 4 DECREES OF FREEOW ' SICNif KAfJCE.^ ' 0.0147 



IC 



/ 



- o * ifijiC^fN CCLIPCTIV? CAF^ftllillG: " " -ir-mT-- 

VAm7 

CCU^IT I . 



VAltCOd 
YES 



NO. 



^* ! ..50 I 63 1 30 •! 3 'r 2 \ 143 

26.1 I 26.1 I I'ui i,5 I b.5 I 234'7 

ly^ I6»0 I 34o I 5).0 I 6 :o 

COLUMN 62" ""75"'' jr"' r'' ' r'^ 

TOTAL 32.0 38:7 23!:r 3,1 2.6 iOolo- 

CHISQJCRE. 12.16525 WITH 4 DECREES 0? FREE &CH SI CNlf^ICi^iCE 0.0162 

N'«i^ CF HISSING C3S'ERmiONS ■ 13 i 



TABLE 123 



VAW EflGAG- I.UCultCTIVE SAfiCAlXl'Jj 5Y Vi;il5 

^ VA?il5 
CCJNT I 

53W SCI 3;CG.^P .H SrCO'tE S NC CHANG JfCT' SL atCC*'!! 

COl PlT IjCri «.?R? IIGHUY E ISHTLY L DCH LtSS TCfAL 

TOT PCT 1 U[ 2.; 3.1 4.1 5.! 

mm — — i -! 1- — r^. 1 

■ . 1. I 23 I to I 61 I 3 I 2 I. 149 
YES 1 b.4 I. 40.3 I 40.9 I 2.0 ! 1.3 1 76.0 

. 1 92.0. I 34.5 I 67J 1 5G.3 I 66.7 I 

2. I 2 I 11 i 33 I 3 1 I I 47 
NO 1-4.3 I 2^.4 I 63. a 1 6.4 1 ?.l 1 24.0 
I 8.0 I 'IS.lj I 33..J 1 53.0 I 3;.i I 
T 1.0 I 5.6 1 15. j 1 1.5 I 0.5 I 
-I 1 j 1 1 1 

am 25 , ,71 . 91 6 J 19/j 
TOTAL I2.fl 36.2 46-4 lA 1.5 100. 0 ' 

CHI imi « 12.7Ufi7 '^riri 4 OECPfrS Or FrOT SIG?iIfICA\CE / (1.0125 

mB CF HISSING OaSERVATICNS « 11 



TABLE 12\ 



VAUOOa ENGAGE U COLLECTIVE b^SAIMNG 6Y VARIOD 



VAROOa 
YES 

NO 



\i:rioo 



PCT IdECC'I" J< BECC'^E S % m% 9;CC1 SL BcCCHE M W 
iZl KJ I'jCri ml LIGHTLY E " ' ' 

UI 2.1 



Tcr_?:T 



3;i 

IgITLYT UCH LESS TOTAL 
3.1 4.1 5.1 



1 31!! [ 
1 74.3 I 
I 23.^ I 



2. I 13 

1 27,7 

I 2;. 7 

0.6 

C2lUi\ 63 
TOTAL 30.5 



76 
50.? 
81.7 
3a. 6 - 



24 
16.0 
61.5 

12.2 I 0.5 



0.1 1 ul I 
31.} I IDD.a I 

1.0 I 



17 


[ 15 


2 I 


0 


■3c,2 


31.) 




D.U 








0.0 




UI:L 




0.0 


93 " 


39 


3 




47.2 


19.3 


1.5 


1.0 



150 
76*1 



2,y 
23.9 



Ch! SjjARE > 9.98331 '^ITri 
NJKBER OF HISSING 03SERVATICNS 



4 DEGPcES OF FREEDOH 
10 



100.0 

SIGNIFICANCE / 0.0407 




103 



TABLE 125 

Vfi^C04 COLL. :<1TH INiT^dCTICf.AL ST/S 5^ r^m 

C^L ?CT ICL P-Cat PR3&L^ iL rt^iii 1 totu 

TOT PCT ; 1.1 2.1 J.I 



VAt;094 
—YE$- 



t 7J.6 I U.l 1 47.4 I V^'i I 21.1 
I 7.4 I I6.(j I 11. i ? 0.^ 2.;j 



^ r 5.5 i ;6;5 I 22.0 ! I 16.5 

..... 



CPL'J'iN 
TOTAL 



3.1 1 20.4^ 

17 59 
iO.5 iiu^ 



62»: 



75.9 

, U.l S''.3 

3i 2^ 19 
23.3 17,; 11.7 



71 
43.9 



U2'- 
103.C 



■ CHI STJi'^r* — ' 9.55266 ':<ITH ' 6 DECPEE) Or FREzOCK SlGUFICANCt,' > 0.0467 
NJKBE^ OF HISSING COSERVUIONS ■ 13 , f . 



104 



ERIC 



TABLE 126 



COLL, BARGAINING WITH INSTRUCT ICNAL STAF^ ^ BY ^VA^074 



VAR004 



-YES" 



VAR074 

COUNT T 
ROW PCT I VERY CRT U^PD^T. 
COL PCT ICL PRCBL PR03LM 
TOT PCT I l.I 2. 



OCCASION MI^^bR PR MOT PR£N 
AL PrOBM DBL^'^ T PROBLM^ 



3,1 



5*: 



7 T r X J 



I 

"T" 
I 
I 



-I- 

I 
I 

I 



16 
22.9 
76 • ? 
10. 0 



5 

23' a 

I •! 

COLUMN 21 
TOTAL 13»1 



26 I 23 I 2 

37.1 I 52.9 I , 2-9 

40.0 I A1.3 I 18.2 

16.3 I 14.4 ^I^ _1^5 

39"l"" 32 1 • 9 

43.3 I 35.6 I 10.0 
60.0 I 58.2 I 8U8 

24.4 I 20.0 I 5.6 ^ 

65 55 11 

40.6 34.4 6.9 



3 

4.3 
37.5 

5 

5.6 

62.5 

--^ I 

S 

5.0 



ROW 
TOTAL 



70 
43-8 



90 
56.3 



160 
lOO.O 




XHI -SO'JA?^E' 
NUMBER OF HISSING OBSERVATIONS 



T2'.40424-WITH --4' DEGREES "OF FREEDOM "-SIGNIFICANCE 



/ 



0.0141 



15 



ERIC 



105 



